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oo” CRIME! 


Post-War LOANS! 


NOW is NOT too soon to begin 


thinking seriously about some 
of the aspects—both good and 
bad—of the post-war period. 
To stimulate that think- 
ing, turn to pages 


439 and 442 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


the scenes in many of the nation’s banks — 

large and small. . . . She’s “top sergeant” 
to some 7000 items every day .. . directing the 
flow of every penny that changes hands within 
the bank . . . mechanically proving every indi- 
vidual deposit slip, cash letter, or incoming clear- 
ing total while sorting the individual items and 
establishing controls at the same time. . . . She = 
directs these maneuvers accurately on the “double- a kept or money Is handled, 
quick” because her job is mechanized with a there is need for some 
National Central Control and Proof Machine. product of The Noti ' 

This is but one of many mechanized systems ; : 

built by National to save needed man-hours and 4 Cash Register Company. 
to protect money and records for business, in- 344 OFFICES IN 


dustry and government — benefiting both the UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
user and the public. ae 


aN Sue’s one of the battalion working behind 
S 


Wherever records are 


National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines 
may be secured by essential businesses through 
priorities. ... A stock of modern used National 
Cash Registers is also available for business needs. 


Oh * * We proudly fly the 
=: Army-Navy “E” with two stars for 
The National Cash Register Company “unceasing excellence” in the production of 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 
CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


precision instruments and other war materiel. 
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Two Practical Ways to Multiply 


Your Present Manpower 


Simple wooden ledge 
saves steps...doubles cage 
capacity ...adds privacy 


TELLERS CAN HANDLE more customers at peak 
periods—with greater privacy—through the in- 
stallation of a simple ledge. 


This type ledge (shown at right) enables two 
tellers to function, without confusion or conflict, 
in the space originally allotted for one. And each 
teller has easy step-saving access to the money 
drawer, as well as his individual sorting tray and 
other equipment. 


Customers appreciate the extra privacy afforded 
by this extending ledge. All passbook entries and 
check inspections are made under cover of the 
ledge—people in line behind the front customer 
are unable to spot details of individual transactions. 


Properly designed and colored checks speed cashing . . . cut errors 


DIFFERENT COLORED CHECKS quickly dis- 
tinguish different corporate accounts. And the 
contrasting colors snap into sharp, fast-reading 
relief all pen or typewritten entries. Send 
for free Hammermill Safety Paper sample 
book. Shows all 7 colors and 3 surface designs 
of this easy-to-write-on, easy-to-read paper. 
Safety Paper Division, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BM. 
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NOW’S THE TIME TO DRIVE FOR WAR BOND SALES 


AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE! 


Many a soldier owes his life to a com- 
mander who drove him to the utmost 
in battle—wever let him slacken for a 
single fatal instant! And after the war, 
many a worker will owe his economic 
safety to a leader who drove him 
continuously for higher Pay-Roll 
allotments for the purchase of War 


Bonds! 


Despite higher taxes and prices, the 
average worker still has more money 
than ever before—particularly on the 
basis of the family income. With others 
in the family earning, too, just let the 
worker ‘figure it out for himself’, and 
he usually will realize that now he can 


* 


* 


put more into War Bonds than he has 
been doing. 


That's why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—guotas running 
about 50% above former figures. These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
workers . . . from women who never 
worked before . . . from millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 

The current War Bond effort is built 
around the family unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges you to or- 


* * * 5 * * * * 


ganize your War Bond thinking — and 
your War Bond se/ling—on the basis of 
your employees’ family incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Committee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ers, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. Great as this 
sum is, it is not enough! So turn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 
working! 


* * * * 


YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT—NOW DO YOUR BEST 


* 


* * * *« * * * * 


* * * * 
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BACK THE ATTACK ... WITH WAR BONDS 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS. BURGLARY, ROBBERY, 
FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


of Maryland... Baltimore, Md. 


WIThM WHICH 18 AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
LES na aN =r te NRE Sein er cht nn 
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“You can Bend that White Oak—wwith your Hands” 


—_ of white oak, which once had to 
be treated for a year before it was fit for 
the “ribs” of PT boats and other vital 
naval craft, now goes to sea in a fraction 
of the former time. There’s a reason. 

A Mid-west lumber company had a 
secret process, by which lumber is treated 
in great vats to make it several hundred 
times more pliable than normally. Giant 
kilns then reduce a year’s drying time to 
two weeks. But—to produce this treated 


lumber on a wartime scale—the company 


needed a large part of the country’s avail- 
able supply of heart of white oak. 

In conjunction with the company’s 
local bank, the Chase promptly helped 
to finance the purchase of needed mate- 
rials—with the result that the operations 
of the company have been speeded— 
more PT boats are in action and just 
that much more pressure is brought 
against the Axis sooner. In ways such as 
this, banking, on many fronts, is helping 


to speed victory. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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The FBI As An Aid To The Banker 


Although the Federal Bureau of Investigation has been able to reduce hold- 
ups by obtaining many convictions, it ‘needs the help of every bank employee 
to bring about prompt apprehension of criminals. The Director of the 
Bureau tells here how each bank employee may give intelligent assistance. 


AS your bank ever been rob- 
Hoee? Have you ever looked 

into the cold eyes of a man 
who had a gun in his hand and 
murder in his heart? 

A few years ago, far too many 
bankers were having this terrifying 
experience. While it still happens 
occasionally today, the chances of 
it occurring to you are much less 
than 10 years ago. 

Sad to say, each generation seems 


By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureauv Of Investigation 
U. S. Department Of Justice 


* - 
ed 


to furnish a new group of reckless 
youths who wish to line their 
pockets with money without put- 
ting callouses in their palms. It is 
with these misguided (but fre- 
quently dangerous) men in mind 
that a few suggestions are offered 


On what to do in case a robbery 
occurs at your bank. These sugges- 
tions, I might add, are the result 
of a detailed study of hundreds of 
bank robberies. 

If you haven’t done so already, I 
suggest that you call your em- 
ployees together, tell them frankly 
that their bank may be robbed 
some day, and advise just what is 
expected of them when and if that 
occurs. 


DON'T INVITE SUICIDE! Mr. Hoover stresses the fallacy of “inviting suicide’ by resistance or other overt 
moves. The good intent of the young lady in this posed picture, in attempting to phone the police is highly 
commendable, BUT—all the money in the bank wouldn't compensate for the loss of her life. 





What Employees Should Be Told BEFORE A Holdup Occurs 


1. Don't run the risk of being 
killed by trying to thwart the 
robbers. 

2. Take a good look at each 
bandit and note the following: 
a. Color of eyes f. Build 
b. Color of hair g. Accent 
c. Complexion h.Mannerisms 
d. Height j. Style of dress 
e. Weight 


3. Take particular notice of 
any peculiarities in operation or 
in personal appearance. 

4. Take note of the type of 
weapons and try to guess at the 
caliber of each. 


5. Be especially careful to 


First and most important, neither 
you nor they should risk being 
killed in an effort to thwart the 
robbers. Our money, as valuable as 
it is to us, cannot begin to approach 
the worth of a human life. Men 
desperate enough to engage in rob- 
bing a bank will kill. We know 
that from the tragic stories con- 
tained in our files on these cases. 

I recall a recent instance in 
which a single bandit entered a 
smal] bank and ordered the cashier 
to hand over the money. When an 
incoming customer distracted the 
bandit, the banker decided to make 
a break for it. He walked out of a 
side door in the rear of the build- 
ing. 

The bandit, emerging from the 
front door, overtook the cashier in 
the alley and ordered him to go 
back into the bank and hand over 
the money. The banker did not 
answer. But his actions brought 
his doom, for he started walking 
toward the street and possible help. 
Then the youth with the gun fired 
one unwavering shot, with fatal 
effect. 

So it is wise to allow these men 
to have their way during the rob- 
bery. But while they are engaged 
in their despicable task, details can 
be observed which later may lead 
to their apprehension and convic- 
tion. 

Be certain that every one with 
the opportunity takes a good look 
at the bandits. Note the color of 
their hair and eyes, their com- 
plexion, height, weight, build, ac- 
cent, mannerisms, style of dress and 
—this is quite important—any 
peculiarities in operation or in per- 
sonal appearance. Notice the type 


440 


notice where different bandits 
touch the counter or rail for 
there may be useful fingerprints 
made. 


6. After the bandits leave, 
notify the nearest F.B.I. office. 


7. Keep out all customers until 
finger prints are taken. 


8. Notify local officers. 


9. Every employee _ should 
write all of his observations be- 
fore he discusses them with any- 
one else. 


10. Get a description and the 
license number of the bandit’s 
car if possible. 


of weapons used by the intruders 
and try to get a good idea of the 
caliber of each. 

It also is quite worthwhile to 
watch individual «movements so 
that correct information can be 
given on the exact spots where the 
bandits put their hands, for the 
FBI agents will want to make the 
necessary examinations of such 
places to determine if prints were 
left. After the robbery, the area 
around the spots where these tell- 
tale prints may have been deposited 
should be protected. 

Cool heads are required to do 
these things. It really is a test. But 
after the ordeal is over, be sure to 
notify the nearest office of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation im- 
mediately by telephone. Local offi- 
cers also should be advised, and at 
the same time doors to the bank 
should be closed, if possible, to ex- 
clude well-meaning but curious 
persons whose presence might de- 
stroy clues which would lead to the 
apprehension of the guilty persons. 

Then, every one in the bank— 
employee and customer alike— 
should be asked to write down im- 
mediately his exact recollection of 
what occurred This should be in 
great detail and should contain full 
descriptions of each of the bandits. 
It is important that this be done 
individually and before any general 
discussion of the crime. 

People are excited under such 
conditions. That is to be expected, 
and you can readily see how it 
would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to get this done if you 
did not, in advance of the emer- 
gency, inform your employees that 
such would be expected of them. 


An effort also should be made to 
obtain an accurate description, in- 
cluding license number, of any 
automobile used or suspected of 
having been used in connection 
with the stick-up. 

Prior preparation should include 
some other excellent steps which 
are being taken by many of the 
most progressive bankers. It is 
particularly important for every 
person in the bank, from the jani- 
tor to the president, to watch every 
hour of every day for persons who 
may appear to be “casing” the 
bank. 

Every bank robber plans his jobs 
to the most minute detail. You can 
be sure that if your bank is on the 
list of a gang that some one will 
be in to give it a good looking over. 
And it won’t be a beginner, either. 
It probably will be the leader him- 
self or at least one of his most 
trusted lieutenants. 

The person may open a small 
checking account, buy a casher’s 
check or transact some other legiti- 
mate business as an excuse to get 
under your roof. But if any one 
appears to show an abnormal in- 
terest in the appearance of your 
bank, you may be facing trouble. 
Employees should be instructed to 
report their suspicions to bank 
officials immediately. 

It also is a great help to investi- 
gators to have the serial numbers 
of some of the money stolen. In 
more than one bank, the practice 
is followed of keeping in a con- 
venient spot bills whose serial 
numbers have been carefully noted. 

In one case on the West Coast, 
FBI agents were able to solve two 
bank cases -and apprehend the 
robber because the serial numbers 
On a comparatively small number 
of two dollar bills taken in one of 
the robberies were known. Until 
the bills bearing the known num- 
bers appeared, both cases had been 
baffling ones. 

It is quite important, too, that 
you maintain a complete descrip- 
tion of all firearms owned by the 
bank, including the make, the cali- 
ber and all serial numbers so the 
descriptive data will be available 
if the firearms are taken by the 
bandits. Individuals may _ subse- 
quently be apprehended in an en- 
tirely different section of the 
country, and if found in possession 
of the firearms previously recorded 
in the National Stolen Property 
File of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, may thereby definitely 
be connected with the robbery in 
which the firearms were stolen. 

(Continued on page 458) 
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Could You Describe This Man? 


Here are some of the things you should memorize about the 
bandit who enters your bank 


—— Build —— 


| A height 


= Color of hair 
Color Of CYCS TS 


Accent or Voice. 
Complexil a i Peculiarities 
(Note moles on upper lip and under 1 
eye—also faint scar on left jawbone.) 


cert RR = 


Personal Appearance 


(“Natty" dresser, bright spotted tie, 
colored-border handkerchief in breast 
pocket.) 


— 1 


“ Caliber and 


e type of 
- weapon 
d. (This is a .32 of German 


manufacture—note the 
unusual left-side location 
rs of the shell ejector.) 


si Weight 


Location of finger prints ——> 
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Large Market For Loans Now 
And The Day After V-Day 


It’s time—now—to prepare for the demand that will come when, the 
war won, our government once more makes building materials 
available for civilian use. Lending agents other than banks already have 
their eyes on this market. It can be saved for your bank if you make 
positive announcementts—now—of your willingness to lend—then. 


Pap ‘ 
/ 
a + 
; 


ARGER than the market for 
L_sstomotites . larger than’ the 
market for new homes. is. 
the market for home and farm res 
pairs and improvements in. the* 
period immediately following . thee“ 


? 


cessation of hostilities. Sy 


merce of the United States indicates 
that 53% of U. S. families believe 
they will make major purchases or 
expenditures within six months 
“after the war’s end. Based on a 
‘selected statistical sample, these 
markets have been. computed as 


A consumer and industry subyey } ¥ shown in the tables herewith. 


of post-war markets released early” 
this year by the Chamber of Com? 


Here is how one 
bank is keepingthe 
idea of home modd- 
ernization alive in 
its readers’ minds 


—not neglecting a- 


reminder that 
loans for that pur- 
pose are avail- 
able. 
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NOW is the time to insulate, weatherstrip, and in- 


stall storm windows on your home. Materials are 
available. Working conditions are better than they 
will be next fall. 

You will save two ways: For yourself, by cutting 
your fuel bills and at the same time being able to 
keep warm next winter. For the Government, by 
helping relieve the strain on transportation facili- 
ties and the shortage of fuel oil. 


HE OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION says: 
“There can be no assurance that conditions will 
be any less severe than last year unless everyone 
cooperates during the spring and summer.” 


IE OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
says: “Keep the heat inside your home. To insu- 
late a finished attic, or the sidewalls of your house, 
consult an expert.” 


E BUREAU OF MINES says: “There never 
was a time in the history of our nation when it 
was more necessary to practice economy in house- 
hold heating. Even with the finest heating plant, 
surfaces exposed to the weather are likely to he- 
come cold unless heavily insulated. The same insu- 
lation helps to keep surfaces cool in summer.” 
HE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 
says: Don’t wait. The Government has warned 
that shortages of both labor and materials may de- 


Add it all up and you have a 
market in excess of $6,000,000,000 


velop this fall. See your contractor or dealer imme- 
diately. Ask him to give you an estimate, without 
obligation. He will be glad to do so. 

If you prefer not to pay cash for the work, 
come to “The Bank for the Individual” and get a 
Modernization Loan. You need make no pay- 
ments until November Ist. New Government 
regulations permit this special privilege for fuel 
conservation loans to insulate, weatherstrip, caulk, 
install storm windows and doors, and for convert- 
ing oil-burners to the use of coal. 

Neo endorsers — Ne collateral—No red tape 
You simply fill out an application blank and sign a 
née. The money is available promptly, and you 
can gu right ahead with the work. You can take 
up to 36 months to repay the loan. Minimum 
monthly payments of $5 

* * . 
You will find a cordial welcome here at The Morris 
Plan Bank of Virginia, organized and operated to 
serve you as an individual. More than $9,000,000 
of Home Modernization Loans already made as- 
sures you prompt, helpful, willing service. Write, 
telephone, or come in. 


SD 


By G. M. UNDERHILL 


Assistant Vice President, The Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
~ 
for home and farm repairs and im- 
provements ... and for modern- 
ization loans . . . in the immediate 
post-war period. 

Lest you think these figures are 
overly optimistic, the 1940 U. S. 
Census of a metropolitan Virginia 
city shows that out of the total of 
52,440 dwelling units, 21,413 do not 
have both a bathroom and flush 
toilet. More than 29,000 units do 
not have a central heating plant. 
Nearly 4,000 units are actually in 
need of major repairs. And this was 
not a “sampling” market survey 
technique; it was a house-to-house 
survey by accredited U. S. Census 
takers. 

The population of this city is 
roughly 15/100 of 1% of the na- 
tion’s total population. Throughout 
the nation today, there must be 3,- 
000,000 homes needing major struc- 
tural repairs alone. This takes no 
account of the millions that lack in- 
sulation, weatherstripping, modern 
kitchens, modern bathrooms, mod- 
ern heating. equipment, or even 
painting and papering. It takes no 
account of work needed to be done 
by churches, schools, hospitals, 
manufacturing plants, stores, and 
other business property. 

It follows from the enormous size 
of the post-war market for modern- 
ization and repair work . . . with 
emphasis on modernization . . . that 
the banks of America can make 
perhaps their largest contribution 
to the private-enterprise post-war 
economy by making an all-out 
effort to sell modernization loans to 
the public at large. If every proper- 
ty owner from Maine to Florida to 
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HOW THE FIFTEEN BILLION DOLLARS WILL BE SPENT 


Based on a Survey by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
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AUTOMOBILES HOUSEHOLD HOME NEW HOMES HOME and FARM 
APPLIANCES FURNISHINGS IMPROVEMENTS 
$2,331,000,000 $860,185,000 $709,905,000 $5,000,000,000 $6,000,000,000 


California knew that he could bor- 
row the money from a bank to fix 
up his home . . . with no endorsers 
or collateral, and with liberal re- 
payment terms. . . a $6,000,000,000 
potential market could be stimu- 
lated to 10 or 12 billions. 

From a purely selfish point of 
view, it behooves every bank to 


dollar volume as an index figure of 
100, during the first 32 months of 
the life of the FHA modernization 
loan program (from its inception in 
August, 1934, until Congress let it 
temporarily lapse at the end of 
March, 1937), the average monthly 
volume of these.loans made by this 
bank would be 52. 





months, repayable out of income. 
Yet credit losses have been 're- 
markably low. 

There is nothing revolutionary 
about the methods used to develop 
these loans. Your own bank uses 
the same new business development 
methods: 

Newspaper advertising has been 


e explore to the fullest the past and Following the revival of the FHA directed to property owners to 
,. present, as well as the future, of program by Congress in February, stimulate their desire to modernize, 
a modernization loans. 1938, the index of average monthly and,—incidentally almost, to ac- 
f Making bank loans to home- volume for the eleven months of quaint them with the liberal terms 
t owners for property improvements that year moved up to 84. In suc- of the FHA modernization loan 
h is probably as old as organized ceeding years, the monthly volume plan. We think people are more 
Oo banking itself. Whether your bank index stepped up to 92 in 1939, 100 interested in up-to-date homes than 
t. has entered into the FHA program in 1940, and 122 in 1941. In 1942, they are in the loan itself, which is 
n or not, you can probably say, “Sure, in spite of the effect of Regulation simply a means to the desirable end. 
1S we’ve been making them for years. W, labor shortages, and wartime Direct-by-Mail letters and broad- 
'y What’s new about it?” restrictions on strategic materials, sides have been directed to property 
e The point is that those banks this monthly average index dropped owners, contractors, sub-contrac- 
1s which did enter‘ the FHA modern- only to 101. All told, this one bank tors, and dealers in building mater- 
ization loan program wholehearted- has made considerably more than _ials. The folders give complete in- 
is ly from the day of its inauguration $9,000,000 of modernization loans formation: loan terms; repayment 
4- in August, 1934, have doubled, under the FHA program. With an schedules; what work can be done 
ut trebled, and quadrupled the num-_ average loan of slightly better than inside and outside the house; ad- 
- ber and amount of such loans as $400, the total number made, runs vantages for those who have the 
C- opposed to the few made before the better than 22,000. work done—owners of homes, 
no FHA program. Whether it was the Bear in mind that these loans apartments and other income prop- 
n- psychological effect of the FHA have been made without endorsers erty, business property, farms; 
rn guarantee on the credit officers, or and without collateral, to people in advantages for those who do the 
d- the stimulating effect of the FHA all walks of life, for periods of 12, _work—contractors, sub-contractors, 
en national program on the new busi- 24, 36, and at one time, 48 and 60 dealers, suppliers, manufacturers, 
no ness department, or the effect of the and architects. 
ne liberal terms on the borrowers, or Radio has been used from time to 
ls, | whether the market just happened Size Of Prospective Loans time, with excellent results, both 
nd to grow up overnight . . . makes no regular programs (mostly news- 
of aint lang The fect remains that a Jo Ot pi wa oe ve llc vorice: Bh We 
ize little planning, a little stimulation, Total Amount used one series of 5-minute talks 
n- and constant follow-up has brought 28% 100 or less on home modernization—paid for 
ith definite results to thousands of 18% 101-$ 200 by the bank and handled just asa 
rat banks all over the nation. 14% 201- 300 spot announcement would be. 
ike To show the accelerating effect 20% 301- 500 Backing up these primary media 
ion of an organized program, let’s look have been folders for use on lobby 
yar at the case of the bank on which 6% 501-750 counters and as mail stuffers; re- 
out the author happens to have accurate 6% 751- 1,000 prints of newspaper advertisements 
} to figures—The Morris Plan Bank of 3% 1,001- 1,500 for similar distribution; outdoor 
er- § Virginia: 2% 1,501- 2,000 display boards, both painted and 
to Taking the 1940 monthly average 3% Over 2,000 = poster; lobby posters; personal 
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calls; two or three luncheon meet- 
ings to which the building trades 
were invited; and participation in 
“Home Shows” sponsored in pre- 
war days by the local Builders Ex- 
change. 

One unusual promotional effort 
was undertaken by all of the banks 
of Richmond in co-operation with 
the building trades. A “Moderniza- 
tion Bureau” was set up in the heart 
of the downtown area, and a regis- 
tered architect was retained to give 
professional advice to property 
owners who were contemplating 
having modernization work done. 


How Home Owners Will 
Improve Properties 


No. Of 
Home 
Owners 
2,670,000 
1,150,000 
1,040,000 
592,000 
512,000 
496,000 
464,000 
416,000 
416,000 
272,000 
240,000 
144,000 

96,000 
48,000 
1,400,000 


Work To Be Done 


Paint Exterior 

New Roof 

Decorate Interior 
Modernize Kitchen 

Add Rooms 

New Bathrooms 

New Porches 

New Heating Equipment 
Renovate Bathrooms 
Make Repuirs 

New Plumbing 

Refinish Floors 
Remodel Exterior 

Finish Attic or Basement 
Miscellaneous Jobs 


There was abundant newspaper 
publicity. In the post-war period, 
such bureaus might be set up all 
over the nation under the auspices 
of banks, with chambers of com- 
merce, public utilities, local govern- 
ments, and civic clubs as well as 
manufacturers and building trades 
participating. Backed by co-opera- 
tive advertising and concerted 
publicity, these bureaus could con- 
tribute tremendously to the mo- 
mentum of a national modernization 
program. 

Banks have an 
opportunity to carry the torch of 
leadership, in promoting this pro- 
gram to” “Modernize America” in 
the post-war period. We need not 
stop at the ready-made market of 
$6,000,000,000 for home and farm 
modernization indicated by the U. 
S. Chamber’s survey. There are 
1,715,000 families, according to the 
same survey, who intend to buy 
new mechanical refrigerators; 1,- 
435,000 who intend to buy new 
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unparalleled 


stoves or ranges; 1,260,000 who in- 
tend to buy washing machines; 
1,050,000 who intend to buy vacuum 
cleaners; and other millions who 
intend to buy electric irons, electric 
kitchen-mixers, sewing machines, 
automatic ironers, and the hundreds 
of other miscellaneous household 
conveniences . . . as soon as possible 
after the war’s end. 

Neither need we stop with this 
additional already-indicated market 
of $860,000,000. There are manu- 
facturing plants, warehouses, stores, 
hotels, apartment houses, and office 
buildings to be modernized. 

Maybe the old FHA plan will not 
be adequate for the post-war 
period. Maybe we should be able to 
make a “package” modernization 
loan that would take care not only 
of heating, plumbing, painting, 
papering, insulation, or other struc- 
tural improvements, but the modern 
household appliances . . . from the 
dishwasher and automatic washing 
machine down to the electric kit- 
chen-mixer as well. Maybe we shall 
need a combination FHA mortgage- 
modernization loan.plan to “Mod- 
ernize America.” 

Whatever is needed to do the job, 
now is the time for banks to start 
making their plans... singly and 
collectively .. . for getting this 
program under way the day after 
V-Day. 

The men returning from the 
armed forces have a right to expect 
jobs, not doles. A “Modernize 
America” program will give them 
those jobs, immediately. Building 
materials and supply manufacturers 
... and household appliance manu- 
facturers . . . can switch over to 
peace-time production much faster 
than the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, trucks, railroad cars, and 
other heavy equipment. 

Mr. and Mrs. America want, and 
expect to have, the modern home 
equipment and improvements they 
have been forced to do without, yet 


Acoustics Help Production 


Sound engineers are helping solve 
the manpower problem. 

How this is done is explained by 
The Celotex Corporation of Chi- 
cago, whose acoustical products 
are already being used in many 
service hospitals, bomber plants, 
munitions factories, ordnance plants 
and offices, military training schools 
and other war centers 

Most war factories, it is pointed 
out, are working under crowded 
conditions, Every inch of space is 


Farm Repairs And 
Improvements 
Contemplated 


No. Of 
Farm 
Owners 
452,000 
386,000 
338,000 
266,000 
266,000 
161,000 
147,000 
105,000 
87,000 


Work To Be Done 
Build Outbuildings 
Repair Barns 
Repair Outbuildings 
Build New Barns 
Build or Repair Fences 
Other Repairs 
Repair Tenant Houses 
Paint Buildings 
Build New Tenant 

Houses 
Miscellaneous Improve- 
ments 


2,800,000 


need more than ever because of the 
women in industry and the shortage 
of domestic help. 

It is not going to be economically 


feasible to finance this huge con- 


sumer modernization program en- 
tirely out of accumulated War 
Bonds . . . by cashing them in. 
but the program can be soundly 
financed by direct loans from the 
banks to the consumers, to be repald 
out of income. Most consumers will 
prefer to pay for their home mod- 
ernization out of their income and 
to hang onto their accumulated War 
Bonds as the first backlog of secur- 
ity against unforeseen emergencies. 

The banks can choose either to 
plan, promote, and make the mod- 
ernization loans themselves directly 
to the individual citizens, on a safe, 
sound, constructive, and mutually 
profitable basis; or the banks can 
stand by and see the Government 
do the financing, and then buy still 
more Government Bonds and go to 
sleep on top of them. If they do, 
private banking may never wake 
up. 


being used, especially since new 
construction, except the most essen- 
tial, is restricted. 

Crowded quarters and the re- 
sultant increase in noise tax the 
nerves of workers, make for errors 
and accidents, increase fatigue and 
affect output. 

Many factory heads have reported 
that the installation of sound con- 
ditioning has been almost immedi- 
ately reflected in more and better 
work, less fatigue, fewer errors, and 
a drop in the number of absences 
caused by exhausted nerves. 
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More Money From Service Charges 


Banks can make more money from service charges by simpli- 





fying the charge schedule; such simplification will also 


better satisfy 
to audit the 





Based On 





STUDY of the various service 
Pasco being made by banks 

in 22 states today, with those 
formerly made, leads to the belief 
that at least three good improve- 
ments have been made in service 
charge schedules recently: 

1. Earning credits are- allowed 
only on the lowest balance of the 
month, and not on the average bal- 
ance. This, as has been shown, ac- 
tually increases the bank’s earnings 
and requires less analysis time. 

2. Credits not offset by charges 
are not carried over to the next 
month. 

While it does seem more fair to 
the customer to give him credit for 
an excess earning one month when 
the following month’s charges are 
computed, it requires extra time 
and extra records in the bank. 

3. A higher uniform check charge 
(such as five cents per check) is 
made on all accounts with- no flat 
monthly charge. The larger ac- 
counts benefit from greater credits, 
because of larger free balances. This 
eliminates the special account on 
which no minimum balance is re- 








A Simplified Method Of 
Computing Service Charges 


1. Count ledger entries. 


2. Compute charges at five 
cents per entry. 


3. Set down lowest balance. 
4. Compute credit allowance 
at .1%. 


5. Deduct credit from charge 
and get net charge. 


When the method of computing 
service charges is made as simple 
as this, public acceptance of those 
charges will increase many-fold. 
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quired, because the credits and 
charges are exactly the same on this 
account as on the largest commer- 
cial account. The ledger sheet can 
then be inserted in alphabetical 
order with all the other accounts in 
the bank. No special ledger is re- 
quired and no confusion arises from 
sorting checks to special books. New 
employees have no complicated 
schedule to learn and charges can 
be computed mentally. No explana- 
tons to customers are needed in 
order to justify differences in 
schedules for accounts of different 
kinds. 

When these three features make 
up the service charge program of a 
bank, the computing cost is greatly 
reduced and the income materially 
increased, yet the customer is better 
satisfied to pay the fee, because he 
can easily understand the charge 
and can audit it when the deduction 
is made from his account, Further- 
more, no-minimum-balance  ac- 
counts can be solicited more suc- 
cessfully because every account in 
the bank is a no-minimum-balance 
account. 












































customers for they will then find it possible 
charges made.for servicing their accounts. 





A Study Of Schedules Used In 22 States 





In explainng this feature, one 
bank says in its advertising: “The 
only cost for all this service is five 
cents per check paid, and five cents 
for each out-of-town (check or 
draft payable in another city) de- 
posited or cashed. No minimum bal- 
ance required, no minimum charge, 
no charge for deposits. 

“Against the cost of handling your 
account, we will allow you a credit 
of .1% per month on the low 
balance in your account during the 
calendar month, in multiples of five 
cents, with a minimum credit of 25 
cents. No notice is sent but you can 
figure your own charges; for ex- 
ample: 

“When .1% of your lowest bal- 
ance for the month, as shown by 
our books, is sufficient to cover the 
cost of your account on the above 
basis, no charge is made; 

“Or, if four checks are paid dur- 
ing the month and .1% of your 
low balance has not been sufficient 
to earn the minimum credit of 25 
cents, you would be charged (@ 5 
cents per check) only 20 cents; 

“Or, fifteen checks paid during 






Recent Improvements In Service Charge Schedules 


1. Earning credits are allowed 
only on the lowest balance of 
the month and not on the aver- 
age balance. 

Benefits: 
needed 
charge. 
b. The bank’s earnings from 
charges are larger. 


2. Credits not offset by 
charges are not carried over to 
the next month. 

Benefits: a. Less computing 
time needed. 
b. Charges are increased. 


3. A uniform check charge of 
5 cents or ten cents per check is 
made on all accounts, the larger 
accounts benefitting from great- 
er credits because of larger free 
balances. 


Benetits: a. New employees 


a. Less time is 
to compute the 


the month @ 5 cents each 
Three out-of-town checks de- 
posited or cashed 


“Lowest balance during month, : 
$300, @ .1% allows a credit -» 


Only charge (as shown on 
Statement, marked “S.C.”) 


This system has been used by the 
Central National Bank in Green- 
castle Indiana, for some time, with 
great satisfaction both to the bank 
and to the customers. It appears to 
be a model of simplicity. It results 
in adequate income and it satisfies 
the customer. 

Customers Want:To Audit 
Their Charge 


tisfaction is based 
upot-custome ‘understanding of the 
charge. ‘Tt. i ficult for a cus- 
tomer to understand that service 
should be paid for. What he wants 
to know is exactly how much the 
service costs, but also, he wants to 
be ablesté understand the schedule 
in such a way as to quickly audit 
the charge when he receives his 
statement. The Central. National 
method makes:it easy to audit the 
service charge 

: Ray A. Ig, Rice presidefit of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
raises thisi,point: “Many service 
charge plans give no consideration 
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Customer : 


have no complicated sched- 

ule to learn. 

b. Charges can be computed 

mentally. 

c. There are no explanations 

to customers needed to justi- 

fy differences in schedules 

for accounts of different 

kinds. 

d. No-minimum balance ac- 

counts need not be segre- 

gated but can be placed 

alphabetically in the books 

with commercial customers. 

* + 
When these three features 

make up the service charge pro- 
gram of a bank, the computing 


cost is greatly reduced and the; 


income materially increased» yet 
the customer is. better .satibfied 
to pay the fee becau#é the can 


easily audit the _cheitge:- 


Po coe 
to tae-expensivegervice of cashing 
checks over the Sounter—either for 
the customer (ob. or for his payee, 


in the case of roll checks. 

“This conditi an is Betpa, corrected 
as the cost of thi ice is breyght 
home to bankg who have increased 
industrial act§vities. If we can ob- 
tain adequate compensation for this 
activity, we may be able to hold 
some of our other activity charges 
near their present level.” 

This situation has been taken care 
of by the Central National Bank, 
with the following schedule of fees: 
Five cents on amounts up to five 
dollars for checks cashed for non- 
depositors; 10 cents for checks from 
five dollars to 25 dollars; 25 cents 
on checks from 25 dollars to 100 
dollars, and 10 cents on each addi- 
tional hundred dollars or fraction 
thereof. 

Jesse Bradshaw, cashier of the 
First-Citizens National Bank of 
Dyersburg, Tenn., said in a letter: 

“It seems to me that all banks 
will be forced to make charges 
based on the activity of th rount 
irrespective of the balance ‘@arried. 
If the time then comes when. 
funds can be invested to an 
tage by the bank, then the” ; 
should pay the customer some 
terest on his money.” ; 

The First National Bank of | 
tawa, Illinois, has recently changé 
its schedule so that all accounts are 
treated alike. Mr. J. M. Geary, 
cashier, says regarding the new 


system: 
accounts regardless of size on the 
same basis, whereby the old method 
broke at the $500 balance point, 
which in quite a few cases did not 
work equitably. Under the new 
method, more accounts are affected, 
especially smaller ones, and the 
larger accounts with excess activity 
receive the benefit of a _ lesser 
charge, which in our opinion is 
fairer than the old method.” 

The First National Bank in Palm 
Beach Florida, inaugurated a uni- 
form charge May 1, 1943. The fol- 
lowing rules apply to all accounts 
with balances under $10,000. 


“Accounts may be opened with 
any amount, large or small; no 
minimum balance is required; all 
affiliated family accounts will be 


~considered as one account in com- 


puting service charges; all transac- 
tions can be handled by mail; no 
charge for statements and cancelled 
checks which are mailed to you 
periodically. Ten cents per check on 
all checks drawn on accounts with 
a monthly minimum balance of less 
than $10,000; this small fee of ten 
cents for every check issued covers 
the entire cost to the customer. 
There is no fee for deposits, main- 
tenance, or statements.” 


The uniform charge to all ac- 
counts regardless of size, used by 
the Commercial and Savings Bank 
of Monroe, Wisconsin, is as follows: 
Credit allowance, 10 cents per hun- 
dred on the minimum balance for 
the month; four cents per ledger 
sheet entry; two cents for each out- 
of-town item deposited or cashed; 
one cent for each local item de- 
posited or cashed; and 30 cents a 
month maintenance charge. 

Regarding the benefit of this new 
schedule, H. C. Roth, cashier, says: 

“This schedule went into effect in 
January of this year and our ex- 
perience with it has been very 
satisfactory. The computation of 
service charges on the basis as set 
forth has increased our revenue 
from this source by almost double 
and furthermore has accomplished a 
considerable saving in the time re- 
quired to determine the service 
charge. This factor, while not mi- 
nutely checked by us, has saved at 
least 60% of the time previously 
involved. 

“It is, of course, fair to state that 
the percentage increase in revenue 
is partly due to the fact that ac- 
counts in general maintain much 
larger balances and the actual dol- 
lar and cents return had been show- 
ing a steady decline prior to the 
introduction of the revised charge. 
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In a letter from Giles H. Miller, 
Jr., cashier of the Culpeper Na- 
tional Bank, Culpeper, Va., he 
raises the point of uniform charges 
among banks in the following para- 
graph: 

“It has seemed to me for a long 
time that the public would like very 
much for banks as far as possible to 
have the same charges and I believe 
it would be better for banks, as it is 
most confusing to the public to have 
one bank make one charge, while 
another bank in the same town or 
very close by is making a different 
charge.” 

Commenting on this same point, 
J. Gordon McMillan, president of 
the Claymont Trust Company, Clay- 
mont, Delaware, says: “Although 
we have a local county bankers 
association, we adopted our sched- 
ule independently and without any 
uniform action on the part of the 
members of the association.” 

This letter raises the point as to 
the desirability of clearing houses 
or state associations adopting uni- 
form charges. Some banks fear that 
if such an agreement were reached, 
it might in some way infringe the 
anti-trust laws. This matter, how- 
ever, has been taken care of in 
some states by a state law. Such a 
law in Wisconsin legalizes uniform- 
ity in bank service charges. 

Wall G. Coapman, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
described the Wisconsin Law in the 
July issue of Bankers Monthly. 



























































How To Explain Charges To 
Customers ! 

If the service charge schedule is 
simple and easily audited by the 
customer, there is little likelihood 
that any explantion will be asked 
for. No customer asks the grocer to 
explain how the price of sugar is 
arrived at. The merchant isn’t ex- 
pected to show what part of the 
price is overhead, what part is main- 
tenance cost, and what part is profit. 
He simply states his price per 
pound. The customer can see the 
sugar weighed, and thus audits the 
transaction, by seeing that he is 
getting just what he pays for. 

There is no need to explain to any 
customer that a bank, to stay in 
business, must make profits. Service 
charges have been in use long 
enough now for customers to expect 
a charge. Therefore, all the expla- 
nation needed is a plain statement 
which should accompany each 
batch of returned checks, which 
will enable the customer to himself 
compute the charges according to 
the schedule, and compare his com- 
putation with the bank’s figures. 
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Simplified Service Charge 


As evidence that different people 
in widely separated localities may 
arrive at almost identical solutions 
to a common problem, we repro- 
duce here a form which matches, 
point for point, the ideas proposed 
on the preceding pages—and which 
reached us shortly after that article 
had been completed. 

The First State Bank of Lonoke, 
Arkansas has a service charge 
which includes only three items as 
follows: 1. A monthly maintenance 
charge of 50 cents per account; 2. A 
charge of 4 cents for each check 
paid; and 3. A credit of 10 cents per 


Increases Income 


$100 on the lowest monthly balance. 

After putting this charge into 
effect, the bank speeded the han- 
dling of analysis work and in- 
creased its income approximately 
300%. 

The cashier in his letter says: 
“There is more or less bunk to the 
complicated analysis of accounts. It 
is not accurate, especially now 
when we must use more or less in- 
experienced help. Our system is 
ideal for a small bank and we ac- 

“complish, in one day, analysis work 
which formerly required three 
days.” 





Proof Machine Aids Audit 
And Saves Much Operating Time 


The cashier of this four million dollar bank explains 
the advantages of a central proof department using a 
proof machine to set up controls which largely remove 
temptation and incidentally save time in operation. 


By R.A. 


POTTER 


Cashier, United Home Bank and Trust Company 
Mason City, lowa 


T WAS our belief that a central 
I proof department would aid our 

continuous audit of operations 
by supplying a control against 
which the tellers could balance 
their cages, and against which the 
bookkeepers could balance their 
work. 

We believe that the principal ob- 
ject of auditing a bank is protective 
control, that is, to prevent errors 


‘and temptation, rather than to dis- 


cover errors and dishonesty. 
Af first, we tried the batch sys- 


tem in our central proof depart- 
ment, but even though we have 
only about 3,500 items a day, the 
batch system seemed to us to be 
slow, and far from accurate. A per- 
son proving had to sort the items 
into groups, check the endorse- 
ments, and then list them on a large 
sheet. If the totals of debits and of 
credits did not agree, it was neces- 
sary then to check all of the addi- 
tion for the error. If we did not find 
the error in this way, it was then 
necessary to check back on the de- 
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posit to discover an error made by 
a depositor in listing the items on 
his ticket. 

If we did not find the error then, 
the deposit ticket had to be added 
to discover an error in addition. 
There were times when our book- 
keepers had to check for an hour or 
more to discover an error in a 
batch. This was certainly not satis- 
factory. 

We then installed an IBM proof 
machine with 12 pockets into which 
the items are automatically sorted. 
There is a master tape on which all 
items are listed, and all totals 
shown, as well as the compartment 
to which the item was sorted. 

In addition to this, there is a tape 
for each of the 12 pockets, and a 
carbon which makes a carbon copy 
of the tape to be used for our transit 
letters. We use five compartments 
into which we sort items going to 
five different correspondent banks. 
The tape from the machine is pasted 
onto the transit letter and mailed 
with the checks. 

We keep the carbon as our record 
of the letters sent, and as a means 
of quickly checking a lost item, if 
an item should disappear. 

We use a Recordak and photo- 
graph all of the items which go out 
with each letter, so we have what 
has appeared so far to be a perfect 
control over everything handled 
through the bank. Our central proof 
department gives us what amounts 
to dual control over every trans- 
action. 

In addition to a control over the 
transit letter, our machine sets up a 
total against which the tellers bal- 
ance their cages, it sets up totals 
for the general ledger, others for 
the bookkeepers, others for clear- 
ings, others for savings with- 
drawals, and we get totals of cash 
items, cash tickets, and money 
orders. 

All of this is done by one opera- 
tor working about three and one- 
half hours a day on the machine. 
She handles about a thousand items 
an hour, and we have a total of 
about 3,500 items a day. 

In addition to the audit feature, 
the machine saves us a great deal 
of time. In fact, the machine has 
saved Wo employees, and in addi- 
tion to this, has greatly improved 
the efficiency of the work of the 
bookkeeper and the tellers. 

The employees like it. The book- 
keepers say that their work now is 
really pleasant, and under no cir- 
cumstances would they feel it wise 
to eliminate the central proof ma- 
chines. 
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Ten Benefits From This 
Central Proof Machine 


1. It guards against the temp- 
tation to manipulate accounts 
for personal benefit. 

2. It sets up controls for tellers, 
bookkeepers, and transit clerks. 

3. One operator proves, lists, 
sorts, and endorses 1,000 items 
per hour. 


4. It provides a master tape of 
all work going through central 
proof. 


5. It provides tapes for the 
bookkeepers, against which they 
may prove their posting. 

6. It provides carbon tapes 
which are pasted on transit let- 
ters and thus avoids the, writing 
of those letters separately. 

7. Errors are quickly spotted 
because the master tape shows 
the items in the order listed on 
the deposit ticket. 


8. Sorts are automatically 
made to: clearing banks, cash, 
bookkeepers, and each corre- 
spondent. 

9. If the operator makes an 
error in feeding the check into 
the pockets, she receives a 
signal. 

10. The operator keeps up a 
continuous proof; any depart- 
ment needing work, can get it at 
any time. 





The following ten points give a 
complete outline of the advantages 
and time saved by eliminating all 
proof confusion: 

The operator is accomplishing 
four things: Sorting, listing, prov- 
ing, and endorsing, and these four 
results are obtained from one oper- 
ation. 

The amounts on the individual 
compartment tapes are printed 
automatically at the same time that 
they are listed on the master tape 

The transit checks are photo- 
graphed, the tape is affixed to the 
transit letterhead and this saves 
describing all items. 

The checks are listed in the same 
sequence as on the deposit slip. Op- 
posite each amount is the indicating 


“number of the sort or bank to which 


it is being sent. If an item is to be 


-traced, the receiving bank usually 


reports a check of a given amount 
missing. We find the deposit in 


which it was received by looking © 


opposite each sort number for the 
bank on the master tape. By using 
the deposit total, we can trace it 
back to the individual customer in 
case a duplicate is needed. 


At the same time the checks pass 
into the machine, they are endorsed. 
The endorsing plate is made to 
cover both clearing and transit 
checks. Included in the endorser 
mechanism is a set of date wheels 
as well as indicating wheels which 
can be used to identify each check 
with a group of deposits. In the case 
of “in clearings” the operator, by 
turning a cam, is able to drop the 
endorsing plates, so that only the 
date and number print. The indicat- 
ing wheels are used to print the 
bank number from which the 
checks were received. 


The operator can run the proof 
machine with the minimum of effort 
as the selecting, adding, and control 
keys are conveniently arranged to 
give her speed and accuracy with 
the least amount of lost motion. 


By the use of a ten key key- 
board, the operator develops more 
speed since she is trained to operate 
by the touch system. This method 
allows her to concentrate on her 
sorting. 

If an operator receives a warning 
signal, she knows that it is due to 
one of the following reasons: 

1. Check didn’t feed with amount. 

2. Check not in pocket. 

3. Check in pocket crooked be- 
cause it was improperly fed into the 
slot. 

4. Check not endorsed. 

5. Full pocket—green light. 

6. Paper running low—red light. 

The operator keeps up a con- 
tinuous proof, since she proves each 
individual deposit as it is run. As 
a result, any department desiring 
checks from the machine may have 
them at the end of a proof of any 
deposit. Since each item is listed 
in the same order as on the deposit, 
the errors such as listing incorrect- 
ly, addition, and missing checks are 
localized to that individual deposit. 

Elimination of multiple recapitu- 
lations and proof activities is ac- 
complished. A recap of one, two, or 
three runs, rather than a large 
number of batch sheets may be ob- 
tained. 

The consolidation of all these 
features and advantages into one 
machine allows the operator to act 
as a proof department with greater 
speed and a savings in time and 
personnel. 
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1. If a customer handed you $6.50, how many rolls 
of pennies would you give him (no service charge)? 
a. 12; b. 13; ¢. 26; d. 6 and 50 cents change. 
2. Why are deposits listed on a bank’s statement as 
a liability? 
a. Because interest must be paid on them; b. Because they 
must be returned to the depositors; ¢. Because the larger the 


deposits, the more taxes a bank must pay. d. Because they 
cost money to secure, 


3. What does a bank collection department collect? 


a. Bills receivable; b. Service charges; ¢. Rubber bands and 
paper clips; d. Items which customers give to the bank for 
collection such as drafts, notes, coupons, and securities, and 
occasionally a check which has been taken by another bank 
“for collection only.” 


4. Who signs the periodical report to the comptroller 
of the currency in a national bank? 
a. The President; b. the Vice President; ¢. the Cashier; d. At 
least three directors; e. All the directors. 
5. The branch office at Seattle is a branch of which 
Federal Reserve Bank? 
a. St. Louis; b. San Francisco; ¢. Dallas; d. Minneapolis; e- 
Kansas City. 
6. What information is kept in the bank’s liability 
ledger? 
a. A record of stockholders; b. The bank's daily balances; c. 
A list of the bank’s debts; d. A list of loans made by the 
bank. 
7. Which provides silent communication between 
teller and bookkeeper? 


a. Telephone; b. Telautograph; ¢. Pneumatic Tube. 
8. What is a bank stamp? 


a. The endorsement of a bank placed on the back of a nego- 
tiable instrument; b. A postage stamp with the bank’s name 
printed on it; ¢. The name of the bank printed on the face of 
the check; d. A perforated cancellation of a check drawn on 
the bank. 


9. Must all Federal Reserve member state banks pay 
their checks at par? : 
a. Yes; b. Only those in states with laws requiring it; ¢. Only 
those in certain Federal Reserve Districts; d. Each individual 
bank makes its own decision. 
10. Which of the following items would be included 
under the heading of “Cash” on a bank’s financial 
statement? 
a. Currency and coins, in the bank’s own vault; b. Deposits in 
the Federal Reserve Bank; ¢. Deposits in other banks; d. Loans 
and discounts; e. Surplus. 
11. If a customer has one of his checks certified, but 
finally decides not to use it, what should he do with 
it? 


a. Tear it up; b. Burn it; ¢. Endorse it and redeposit it to his 
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account. d. Ask the payee to cash it and give him the money. 


12. Would a promise to pay a certain sum of money 
to a certain person be a negotiable instrument if it 
did not state the time at which the money was to be 
paid? 

a. Yes, it would be payable on demand; b. No; ¢. It would 


be at the option of the payee. d. It would be at the option of 
the payor. 


13. Which of the following do most customers like 
to hear from a bank officer? 


a. Wisecracks; b. Compliments; ¢. Criticisms; d. Encourage- 
ment. 


14. Which of the following would you expect to find 
in a real estate mortgage? 


a. Reason for borrowing the money; b. Type of soil surround- 
ing the buildings; ¢. Description of the note; d. Due date; 
e. Rate of interest. 


15. If.a customer known to the savings teller pre- 
sents a withdrawal receipt with plenty of balance in 
his account to much more than cover the receipt, but 
without presenting a pass book, is it proper to make 
payment? 
a. No, the passbook must always be presented with the sav- 
ings withdrawal slip. b. Yes, the entry may be made in the 


pass book the next time the customer comes into the bank; 
c. Yes, if it is a national bank; d. Yes, if it is a state bank. 


16. What is the Bond Portfolio of a bank? 
a. The place in the vault where bonds are kept; b. The en- 
velope in which bonds are mailed; ¢. The aggregate of ‘all 


bonds owned by the bank; d. The engraving on the face of 
of the bond. 


17. Which services do commercial banks commonly 
supply? 
a. Protection of collateral; b. Collection of a note in a distant 
city; ¢. The issuing of bills of lading; d. Supplying foreign 
exchange. 
18. If a customer asks you to explain the meaning 
of “trust indenture” (for a personal trust), how would 
you make it clear? 


a. An addition to a will; b. That part allowed to a widow by 
law; ¢. A trust agreement; d. A fee charged by a trustee. 


19. Who may sign checks for a corporation account? 


a. The treasurer; b. The president or treasurer; ¢- The secretary 
or treasurer; d. Anyone authorized by resolution of the board 


of directors of the corporation—the resolutions on file in the 
bank. 


20. What is commonly the work of the receiving 
teller? 


a. To receive interest payments, on notes; b. To receive deposits 
and pay checks; ¢. To receive insurance premiums. d. to re- 
ceive deposits only. 


(Answers on page 466) 
















N order to encourage more in- 
terest in the varied technicali- 
ties of banking, we publish a Bank- 
ers Monthly Quiz in each issue. Each 
quiz covers a wide variety of sub- 
jects. This will probably make it a 
little difficult for some bank em- 
ployees to answer all questions. 
However, an employee who 
grades “average” (one who can an- 
Swer eight questions) should be 
pleased with the results. Then he 
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should study the answers to the 
other 12 questions for the purpose 
of increasing his education and 
making himself more useful to his 
institution 

A person who answers all of the 
twenty questions may be justly 
proud of his broad knowledge of 
banking, and is entitled to wear a 
white carnation for three days. 

Write numbers from 1 to 20 on a 
small piece of paper. Write the let- 


ter representing the the answer you 
select opposite the question number. 
Then turn to page 466 and compare 
your list with the answers there. 
If you answer the following 
number correctly You quality as 


20 Very superior 
16, 17, 18, or 19 Superior 
12, 13, 14, or 15 Good 
8, 9, 10, or 11 Average 
3, 5, 6, or 7 Poor 
2 or 3 Very poor 
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Further Study of 


The Negotiable Instruments Act 


If the numerals on a check read “$50” but the written amount is “fifty- 
two dollars”, which is the legal amount? If a note is not dated, how can 
the interest be computed? If a check is signed in the upper left-hand corner, 
instead of in the lower right, is it legal? These (and many other) questions 
important in banking are answered here. this is the second in a series of 
Bankers Monthly studies of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


Negotiable Instruments Act an- 

ticipated ambiguous bills of ex- 
change and notes, and provided for 
the situation in Section XVII, which 
begins: “Where the language of the 
instrument is ambiguous or there 
are omissions therein, the following 
rules of construction apply: 1. 
Where the sum payable is expressed 
in words and also in figures and 
there is a discrepancy between the 
two, the sum denoted by the words 
is the sum payable; but if the words 
are ambiguous or uncertain, refer- 
ence may be had to the figures to 
fix the amount.” 


Tre lawmakers in writing the 


Ambiguous Instruments 


Because of our machine methods 
so universally used now, every 
effort is made to list checks and 
notes rapidly, and it is the custom 
to follow the numerals at the right 





hand end of the check in making 
such listings. However, the respon- 
sibility for being sure that these 
numerals represent the legal 
amounts, must be placed upon the 
teller or the person who originally 
received the check. He handles 
checks more deliberately, and can 
take the time to compare the writ- 
ten and the numeral amounts. If he 
finds a discrepancy, he should, of 
course, write with pencil, the cor- 
rect amount near the numerals so 
that a lister may not have to stop 
to make the comparison. 

In other words, this correction 
should be necessary only once. 

It should be noted that the law 
also provides for an error in the 
writing of the amount. Suppose for 
example, the numeral amount is 
$50, and the written amount is an 
incomplete word such as “fif” dol- 
lars, the law makes it possible to 


Which amount should be paid on this check? The law makes the written amount the legal one. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, for a teller to read both amounts. If he cashes the check for $52, he should write “52” in 
pencil near the “50” on the check so that a lister or bookkeeper will use the right amount. 





handle this check quickly by mak- 
ing the numeral amount which is 
clear, the legal amount, rather than 
the written amount which is not 
clear. 

If both are clear, but different, 
then the written amount applies. 


Undated Notes 


Occasionally, a note will appear 
which is undated or which does not 
specify the beginning or the ending 
of the interest period. The law pro- 
vides for this discrepancy in the 
following language: 

“Where the instrument provides 
for the payment of interest, without 
specifying the date from which in- 
terest is to run, the interest runs 
from the date of instrument, and if 
the instrument is undated, from the 
issue thereof.” 

In the case of an undated instru- 
ment, it is necessary, therefore, to 
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How can interest be computed on this note which is undated? The time of delivery to John 
Doe is the legal date. When this time is ascertained, it should be entered on the note. 


determine the date of issue. If it is 
a note which has been in the hands 
of the bank for some time, a refer- 
ence to the liability ledger should 
indicate the date on which the note 
was received. The law allows the 
holder of such a note to insert the 
date, and the language of the law 
is as follows: 

“Where an instrument expressed 
to be payable at a fixed period after 
date is issued undated, or where the 
acceptance of an instrument pay- 
able at a fixed period after sight is 
undated, any holder may insert 
therein the true date of issue or ac- 
ceptance, and the instrument shall 
be payable accordingly. The inser- 
tion of a wrong date does not void 
the instrument in the hands of a 
subsequent holder in due course; 
but as to him, the date so inserted 
is to be regarded as the true date.” 

A further provision in the law 
reads as follows: “Where the in- 
strument is not dated, it will be 
considered to be dated as of the 
time it was issued” 


Conflict In Provisions 


With respect to a conflict in the 
provisions in a promise to pay, the 
law says: “Where there is a conflict 
between the written and printed 
provisions of the instrument, the 
written provisions will prevail.” 
That is, if a printed part of a note 
reads that interest is payable at the 
rate of six percent, and the maker 
of the note wrote in “seven per- 
cent”, it is the written part which 
applies, according to the law. 


Can a check be safely cashed if the 
Signature is in an unconventional loca- 
tion? The law states that the signature 
is binding no matter where it is placed. 
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If there is doubt as to whether an 
instrument is a note or bill of ex- 
change, the law allows the holder to 
decide which it should be. The 
language of the law is as follows: 

“Where the instrument is so am- 
biguous that there is doubt whether 
it is a bill or note, the holder may 
treat it as either at his election.” 


Signature May Be Anywhere 


While it is common for the signa- 
ture of the maker to be placed in 
the lower right hand corner of 
either a note or a bill of exchange, 
it is not necessary to place it there 
according to the law. The law says: 

“Where a signature is so placed 
upon the instrument that it is not 
clear in what capacity the person 
making the same intended to sign, 
he is to be deemed an endorser.” 

As an endorser, he is, of course, 
liable for the payment of the in- 
strument, so while it is more con- 
venient to have the signature in the 
lower right-hand corner, the fact 
that it is somewhere else does not 
remove the signer’s responsibility. 


THIRD NATIONAL 
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Co-Signers 

The responsibility of ‘co-signers 
of a note is made clear in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Where an instrument containing 
the words ‘I promise to pay’ is 
signed by two or more persons, they 
are deemed to be jointly and sever- 
ally liable thereon.” 

A person signing an assumed 
name or a trade name is liable ac- 
cording to the law which reads as 
follows: 

“No person is liable on the in- 
strument whose signature does not 
appear thereon, except as herein 
otherwise expressly provided. But, 
one who signs in a trade or assumed 
name will be liable to the same ex- 
tent as if he had signed in his own 
name.” 

The liability of an agent signing 
a negotiable instrument is made 
clear in section 19, which reads: 


Signature By Agent 
“The signature of any party may 


be made by a duly authorized agent. 


No particular form of appointment 
(Continued on page 459) 
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Eliminate Protest 


It Will Save Time 


It Will Save Money 


Customers Will Appreciate It 


Most protests are forced on customers who do not want 
the service and who are irritated by the fees they are 
asked to pay. Many bankers give their opinions here. 


HE law says that foreign bills 

must be protested. Yet banks, 

by agreement, do not protest 
foreign bills under $50. It is very 
likely that banks, by agreement, 
could avoid all protest except when 
specifically requested by the cus- 
tomer. 

Protest is of benefit to the holder 
of the check on which payment has 
been refused by the payee bank. 
The protest is then legal evidence 
which the holder of the check uses 
in court to force payment of his 
bill on which he probably issued a 
receipt when he received the check 
which the customer then refused to 
pay. 

There are very few such checks. 
That is self-evident. 

However, most checks protested 
are those on which payment has 
been refused by the bank on which 
it is drawn for good cause, or for 
some technicality such as a missing 
endorsement. The checks are usual- 
ly protested because the bank does 
not have sufficient funds in the ac- 
count of the maker, or because an 
endorsement is missing, or there is 
some other technical error in the 
check. Obviously, none of these 
justify the payment of a fee by the 
person to whom the bill was paid, 
for usually, after the error has been 
corrected, the check goes back and 
is collected. 


In other words, there are many. 


protest fees being collected which 
are creating much ill-will among 


bank customers and all of this gen- 
erates work and expense for the 
banks arranging for the protest 
without any compensating fee for 
the service. 

Some banks, it is true, have kept 
the notary fees which are collected 
for the protest, but this is unlawful. 

In short, the protesting of checks 
is a nuisance, an expense, a gener- 
ator of ill-will among customers, 
and a waste in almost all cases. 

Many bankers have thought that 
the protesting of checks is such a 
small item that it does not deserve 
consideration. However, a New 
York City court case revealed the 
fact that one bank had collected 
$23,000 in notarial fees in three 
years. 

The Federal Reserve Banks in 
1941, protested over 25,000 items. 
Certainly this is a sizeable activity, 
and since it is an activity which 
costs the bank money, and does not 
render a service which the cus- 
tomers want, it should be read- 
justed by changing the rule. The 
law now requires banks to protest 
foreign bills. The law should be 
changed to require the customer to 
ask for a protest, thus eliminating 
the necessity of protest from the 
banks entirely, except in very rare 
cases when protest is asked for. As 
it is now, the bank of deposit asks 
its correspondent to protest all un- 
paid items over $50 regardless of 
whether the depositor asks for pro- 
test. Most customers don’t even 


Bankers Monthly Suggests 
That banks reach an agreement that no checks will be protested unless the 


know what protest is until they are 
presented with their first bill for 
fees. 

Some banks have been making as 
many protests as possible and keep- 
ing the fees as bank income. Some 
protest all return items regardless 
of the reason for return. They do 
this because it makes them quite a 
little money, and because they do 
not have to deal with the irritated 
customer who has to pay the bill 
when the check he deposited in 
another bank in another state, is 
returned to him with the bill at- 
tached. It is the bank whose cus- 
tomer is irritated which suffers from 
the standpoint of public relations. 

Here is a specific case: A railroad 
ticket agent recently accepted a 
check drawn on a bank in Holly- 
wood in payment for a railroad 
ticket. He deposited the check in 
a midwestern bank, and in due 
course it was returned to him with 
a protest fee of. $2.50 attached. 

Inasmuch as the check was re- 
turned because of insufficient funds, 
the agent assumed that if he sent 
the check back, the man might have 
deposited an additional amount and 
the check would be paid. So he re- 
deposited the check in his own bank 
with instructions to send it through 
for clearing again. It was again re- 
turned, and with another protest 
fee—a total fee of five dollars on a 
$44 check. Can anyone blame the 
ticket agent for being irritated? 

Of course, we know that he 


payee specifically asks for a protest. This would involve changing cash letters 
to read “Protest only those items on which protest is specifically requested.” 
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Disadvantages Of 
Forced Protest 


l. It adds to the 
amount of indebtedness 
due to the holder of the 
check. 


2. It is of no value to 
the holder of the check 
unless he intends to sue 
the drawer or endorser, 
which is probably not 
done in even a fraction 
of one per cent of the 
cases. 


3. The charges irritate -= 
the customer who has  -@ 
no need of the protest 4 
and he blames the pro- = 
cedure on his bank 
which, of course, did not ~% 
impose the fee. 

4. Often banks feel it 
necessary to pay the protest fees 


rather than allow the customer 
to become irritated. 


5. It wastes much time for 
every bank in the country in 
which all dishonored checks 
must be examined to determined 
whether protest is necessary. 
One banker writes: “I do not be- 
lieve that examination is the 
rule. The custom is to protest all 
items regardless of necessity.” 


6. It adds to the expense of 
banking without providing a 
compensating income (The law 
does not allow a bank to retain 
protest fees). 





should not be irritated with the 
activities of his own bank, because 
his own bank was not responsible 
for the protest. Nevertheless, his 
conversation with one of the bank 
officers was of such a nature that 
the officer agreed that the bank 
would absorb the second protest fee. 
This is unfair to the bank, and the 
whole matter was unpleasant, un- 
profitable, and unnecessary. 
However, it is only one specific 
case, whereas many might be cited. 


What Bankers Say About Protest 


In order to learn of the opinions 
of the officers of banks, Bankers 
Monthly wrote a letter of inquiry to 
comptrollers and auditors in many 
states. The following are quota- 
tions from the letters received in 
reply: 

“The protesting of items is un- 
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19. at the request of the holder of the 





st Banktown, Wis. (postage prepaid) 
NAME 


One for. 
One for. 
One for. 
One for. 
One for. 
One for. 


CERTIFICATE OF PROTEST 





Reason for 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | have hereunto set my hand end affixed my 


Seal of Office 


Here is the “culprit” that 
is the cause of all the trouble. 


necessary except in extreme cases.” 
—William Tompkins, Auditor, First 
National Bank, St. Louis. 


No New Law Necessary 


“Consideration might well be 
given to reversing the requirements 
so that no item need be protested 
unless especially requested. No 
change of law would be necessary 
if all the banks would contract with 
their customers thusly. This could 
be accomplished by a _ uniform 
agreement between all banks, and 
notice served each customer of the 
new method, offering as an induce- 
ment to his acceptance that he 
would save protest fees.”.—C. Ed- 
ward Dahlin, Attorney, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, III. 


Items Could Be Reforwarded 
For Protest 


“It would probably be better to 
omit protest entirely, unless the 
items after having been presented 
and returned on account of insuf- 
ficient funds, were reforwarded for 
protest.”—James C. Torrey, Audi- 
tor, The Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Protesting Is A Lot of Trouble 


“The number of checks protested 
here amounts to only two or three 
a day but are really a lot of trouble. 
Since the Federal Reserve Bank re- 
quests that all checks over $50 be 
protested, we expect our corre- 
spondents to protest items of that 






Unttrd Otatrs of America—@tatr of Wiscoustn—County of Bankiown, se: 
BE IT KNOWN, that L, 0 duly empowered Notary Public, on———__, 


or 
did present the same to BANK OF 
BANKTOWN, at Banktown, Wis, and demanded payment thereof, which was refused, 
=hereupoe | solemaly PROTESTED. and by them presents do publicly and gplemaly protest the sid inetru- 
end cil costs, dameges and 
that on the came day. | gave due notice to the makers and endorsers thereof by depositing in the Post Office 
notices thereof directed to the parties to be charged ss follows 
DIRECTED TO 


Each notice being directed to the person for whom it wes intended at the above address. 


——Notary Public 
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amount or over. Our attorneys state 
that they do not believe that the 
protesting of checks accomplishes 
very much, and while it does give 
notice to all endorsers, the last en- 
dorser could stamp “No Protest” on 
the check, which would mean that 
No one would receive notice of re- 
fusal of the item.”—E. L. Wulf- 
meyer, Asst. Cashier, The Fourth 
National Bank in Wichita, Kansas. 


Protest Should Be At Depositor’s 
Discretion 


“From the point of view of opera- 
tions, our bank is one of those 
which believes that the matter of 
protest should be at the discretion 
of the depositor. We subscribe to 
this theory, as well as that theory 
covered in a previous issue of your 
magazine, that the wire notification 
on non-payment items should be 
at the discretion of the depositor. 

“The matters of protest fees and 
wire charges are always difficult to 
explain to the depositor, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that he 
has- not made a request for such 
services. Where the charge has to 
do with the non-payment for such 
items as missing bank endorse- 
ments, we have felt that rather than 
explain we should absorb the cost.” 
—Paul R. Mills, Cashier, First Cam- 
den National Bank and Trust Co., 
Camden, N. J. 


Protest Unnecessary In U. S. 


“It is my opinion that protest of 
a dishonored item merely serves as 
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Reasons For Dishonoring Items in Nine Banks (Figures for one month) 


REASONS ¥ | BANKS => 


. Not sufficient funds 


. No account 


1 
2 
3. Not on us 
4 


. Improperly endorsed, or not 
endorsed 


. Signature missing or incorrect 
. Stop payment 
- Post dated 
8. Account closed 
9. Account garnisheed 
10. Uncollected funds 
11. Title,of; account missing 
12. Voueher (not check) 
13. Depositor deceased 
No. of items sorted 
No. of items dishonored 807 


8 hours, 
47 min. 


Time consumed in sorting out 
dishonored items 


19,158 


16,613 


164 


13 hours, 


16 min. 


436,775 
1,861** 


181,377 
1,377* 


*Reasons for dishonor of 587 checks not given. **Reasons for dishonofof 754 checks not given. 


Few banks seem to know how many checks are dishonored per month so, Bankers Monthly asked nine banks to keep an 
actual record. The table was first published in the April, 1943 issue and is reproduced here to emphasize the fact that 1,489,- 
051 checks had to be sorted and compared with the ledger balances to find 4,727 which had to be dishonored because of 
insufficient funds. These are the checks which are commonly protested. If the average protest fee ($1.66) were applied, the 
fees forced upon unwilling and disgruntled customers would total $7,846.82 for these nine banks for one month. 


evidence of presentation, and that 
this custom is unnecessary insofar 
as items handled within the limits 
of the United States are concerned. 
I believe that the practice could be 
eliminated, with the possible ex- 
ception of true Foreign Bills of Ex- 
change if provision were made by 
law to properly safeguard the in- 
terest of the holder of such dis- 
honored items.”—C. O. Darner, 
Cashier, Omaha National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebraska. ; 


Protesting An Obsolete Practice 


“In my opinion protesting is an 
obsolete practice which may have 
been necessary in the old days when 
presentation took weeks or: even 
months. The rapidity of direct 
clearings practiced by most banks 
and the Federal Reserve Bank has 
so rapidly increased presentment 
of checks that this former practice 
does not seem necessary except 
where it is obvious that the check 
is a forgery or irregular. 


There Is Great Lack Of Uniformity 


1. Only at the place where the 
check is dishonored can protest . 
be legally made—but many 
banks protest the check after it 
is returned from the place of dis- 
honor. 


2. Many banks retain the pro- 
test fees as bank income; this is 
definitely against the law. 

3. Some banks protest items 
only because an endorsement is 
missing. The law provides for 
protest only because of non-ac- 
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ceptance or non-payment and 
while the check is returned un- 
paid, it is for no fault of the 
maker who will be asked to pay 
the protest fee. 


4. Many banks protest checks 
and return them without inform- 
ing the maker which (while not 
against the law) creates many 
more protests than would be 
necessary if the maker were 
given an opportunity to deposit 
enough to pay the check. 


“We have pretty well followed 
the prattice of branding checks 
leaving our bank with a no protest 
stamp, as it seems that very few 
depositors understand this and re- 
sent having a check protested if it 
can possibly be avoided.”—E. R. 
Jones, Comptroller, The Idaho First 
National Bank, Boise, Idaho. 


Thousands of Dollars To Save 
'  @ Hundred 


“Personally I believe that the 
practice of protesting checks is more 
of an old custom than a necessity. 
Of course, I understand that in case 
of legal action it would be advan- 
tageous to have protested the item 
in question, but it seems to me that 
you spend thousands. of dollars to 
save a hundred.”—P. O. Newton, 
Auditor, First National Bank, Dal- 
las, Texas. ; 


Protest Only Adds To The 
Indebtedness 


“With respect to the necessity for 
protest, I personally feel that in 99 
cases out of 100, it just adds to the 
amount of indebtedness due to the 
holder of the check, although I re- 
alize that in some instances the 
evidence of legal presentation, 
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“V...— MAIL” 


b o> BANKERS helped perfect the Recor- 
dak Microfilming System which pio- 
neered the way for V:::— Mail. And not 
only that, the Recordak Sales and Service 
men who help run V:--— Mail got their mi- 
crofilm experience in your banks. 

One: hundred sixty... almost two-thirds 
of the ‘Recordak staff... are now with the 
armed forces;and most of those from “Sales 
atid Service’ have been assigned to 
V-++— Mail operation. 

With so many of our service men gone, 
with trained replacements unavailable, and, 
; especially, with today’s travel difficul- 

ties .;. Recordak service, as you can 
appreciate, cannot be all it used to be. 


October, 1943 


is Your Mail 


To help you keep your Recordak machines 
in good working order, we sent you re- 
cently a booklet called First Aid to Recordak. 


Its easy-to-understand text and helpful illus- 


trations make it a simple matter for the op- 
erator himself—or herself—to keep the Rec- 
ordak cleaned, oiled, and working smoothly; 
with its help to even make minor repairs. If 
you have mislaid your copy, write for another 
today, and make sure the operator reads it, 
and uses it. It’s a good idea to tie it right to 
the Recordak. Recordak Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


First Aid to Recordak 
makes “servicing” 
your Recordak easy. 





which is shown by the protest 
papers, might be necessary in the 
event of suit for recovery.”— 
Arthur R. Burbett, Comptroller, 
First National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Not More Than One in a Hundred 
Need Protest 


“I believe that a great deal of 


time and expense could be saved. 


by a change in practice covering 
protest instructions. In other words, 
instead of protesting all checks over 
$50 unless they bear a no-protest 
stamp, only checks which bear a 
stamp reading ‘Protest’ followed by 
the transit number of an endorsing 
bank would be protested. 


“As it is now, many checks are 
protested, not for any useful pur- 
pose, but simply because someone 
failed to place on them the ‘No 
Protest’ stamp. While I have not 
made an analysis, I feel that I am 
safe in saying that the proportion 
of protestable checks which require 
protest is less than 1 in 100.”—J. L. 
Herman, Managing Director, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, El Paso, Texas. 


How To Bring About A Change 
In Procedure 


How can a change be brought 
about to place the responsibility for 
requesting a protest on the cus- 
tomer? 


One way, of course, would be to 
change the Negotiable Instruments 
Act which is a uniform law in all 
of the states. 

A quicker, and perhaps easier 
way, would be to arrange for an 
agreement of banks as was done a 
few years ago when the American 
Bankers Association promoted the 
idea of eliminating protests on 
checks under $50. The law does not 
make a distinction as to the size of 
checks, yet the banks of the country 
have been following this agreement 
to not protest checks of $50 and 
under. 


The legal counsel] for some large 
banks has stated that the same pro- 
cedure could be followed in elim- 
inating all protest other than those 
specifically requested by customers. 

Of course, there is a provision 
now that a customer may stamp 
“No-protest” on the check, but very 
few customers do that probably be- 
cause it would require a great deal 
of extra time. 


Customer Education Needed 


It is true that very few bank cus- 
tomers understand about the pro- 
testing of checks. That is why so 
much trouble is caused when pro- 
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Notaries Public 50 Years Ago 


A NOTARY public is an officer known 

to the civil law. In ancient times he 
was a scribe, who only took notes on 
occasion for evidence or record, and 
made short drafts or writings, and drew 
up instruments both public and private. 

At the present day, in most countries, 
a notary public is one who publicly 
attests deeds or writings and copies to 
have the effect of originals, and to 
make all such authentic. A notary 
public, it has been said, is an officer 
known to the law of nations; in other 
words, has an international standing; 
hence his official acts secure credence, 
not only in his own country, but in all 
others in which they are used as in- 
struments of evidence. His acts are 
recognized by “the law merchant,” and 
to some extent are indispensable in 
that connection, as in the case of pro- 
test. for non-acceptance or non-payment 
of bills of exchange and other mercan- 
tile protests. The office of notary is 
very ancient, but of course in a remote 
age its functions partook of the needs 
of the time. 

Coming. down from Roman times, the 
notary is. an;important functionary in 
Latin gguntries. He is useful in matters 
of the land and of the sea. The Roman 
law required witnesses ‘to his acts; a 
very reasonable. thing then, but too 
dilatory. for modern times, and not 
needed: now. 

It was in the reign of Charlemagne 
that notaries were first invested with 
public‘ authority. Later it became the 
sole perogative of the monarch to ap- 
point notaries, but the pope exercised 
the same power. 

The importance and universal use of 
the notary grew until Shakespeare's 
time, and continues and most likely 
will, after being essential to society for 


test fees are charged against a cus- 
tomer’s account, but.notice of the 
responsibility of the customer to 
request the protest might easily be 
given to all customers by printing 
one simple sentence on all deposit 
tickets. This sentence might read as 
follows: “None of these checks will 
be protested unless you ask for this 
service.” 
‘This would put the customer on 
notice, and would cause those cus- 
tomers who were really concerned, 
to ask to be informed, about protest. 
At the same time, it would relieve 
the bank of the responsibility . of 
doing all of the multitudinous 
things connected with the protest- 
ing of all foreign bills which are 
dishonored for non-acceptance or 
non-payment. 


Post War Real Estate 


Real estate prices in this country 
will maintain at least their war- 


at least 3,000 years. In the “Merchant 
of Venice,” we meet these expressions: 
“Go with me to a notary”; then, “Meet 
me forthwith at the notary’s”. In 1633, 
a drama says: “Besides, I know thou 
art a public notary and such stand in 
law for a dozen witnesses.” In Eng- 
land, the office was perfected, and the 
crown made the appointment from the 
reign of Henry VIII. In Scotland, before 
the Reformation, the duties of notaries 
were performed by the clergy, but that 
was done away with in 1854. If no 
form is prescribed, they can follow the 
forms found in common law practice. 

The Federal Government in Terri- 
tories makes appointments of notaries, 
and in States, the State government. 
The best, fullest, and most reliable 
authority on this office, its functions, 
and responsibilities, is that of “Proffatt 
on Notaries Public,” a thick octavo 
volume issued lately from the press of 
Bancroft-Whitney Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—Bankers Monthly, Volume 
10—June, 1893. 


time highs when peace is won and 
are likely to rise even more, is the 
opinion of Catl F. Distelhorst, assis- 
tant vice president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, as 
recently expresssed in Savings And 
Loans, Official. publication of the 
League. He. bases -his conclusion 
chiefly on belief that the full force 
of inflationary factors will not be 
felt until after. Victory. Possibility 
of at least five years of higher prices 
on residential real estate is fore- 
shadowed. 


“Currently higher prices for resi- 
dential properties reflect the cheap- 
er dollar, and further depreciation 
in that dollar will spell even higher 
prices,” writes Mr. Distelhorst. 
“Even when cheaper dollars are 
used, however, there has to be a 
continuing and active demand to 
maintain prices. Here is what has 
happened. Three years ago, accord- 
ing to census figures, 14,000,000 or 
about half of the nation’s non-farm 
households reported earnings of less 
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SAFETY / 


New tellers...new customers with whom 
your old tellers are unfamiliar... long lines 
of impatient people...costly errors due to 
hurry, hurry, hurry. These are some of the 
problems faced by many banks today. 


To prevent the loss of customer goodwill 
and to remove the temptation of “taking 
chances” on signatures, countless far-sighted 
banking institutions have installed a Kardex 
Visible Signature record. 


Not only is signature verification unbeliev- 
ably rapid with Kardex, but its speed is aug- 
mented by colored signals in the Visible 
indexing margin, clear-cut warnings of miss- 
ing signatures, new signatures needed, over- 
drawn or stop payment. 


Cards need not be removed, eliminating the 
danger of mis-filed or lost signature records. 
They stay put, ever ready to flash out a// per- 
tinent information to the teller who can verify 
instantly instead of taking dangerous “short- 
cuts”. 


For expert counsel and information on 
Kardex Visible System Records (now avail- 
able in wood without priority), write, wire 
or phone your nearest Remington Rand office 
(probably listed in your Classified Phone 
Directory). There is no obligation, of course. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





which is shown by the protest 
papers, might be necessary in the 
event of suit for recovery.”— 
Arthur R. Burbett, Comptroller, 
First National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Not More Than One in a Hundred 
Need Protest 


“I believe that a great deal of 


time and expense could be saved. 


by a change in practice covering 
protest instructions. In other words, 
instead of protesting all checks over 
$50 unless they bear a no-protest 
stamp, only checks which bear a 
stamp reading ‘Protest’ followed by 
the transit number of an endorsing 
bank would be protested. 


“As it is now, many checks are 
protested, not for any useful pur- 
pose, but simply because someone 
failed to place on them the ‘No 
Protest’ stamp. While I have not 
made an analysis, I feel that I am 
safe in saying that the proportion 
of protestable checks which require 
protest is less than 1 in 100.”—J. L. 
Herman, Managing Director, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, El Paso, Texas. 


How To Bring About A Change 
In Procedure 


How can a change be brought 
about to place the responsibility for 
requesting a protest on the cus- 
tomer? 

One way, of course, would be to 
change the Negotiable Instruments 
Act which is a uniform law in all 
of the states. 

A quicker, and perhaps easier 
way, would be to arrange for an 
agreement of banks as was done a 
few years ago when the American 
Bankers Association promoted the 
idea of eliminating protests on 
checks under $50. The law does not 
make a distinction as to the size of 
checks, yet the banks of the country 
have been following this agreement 
to not protest checks of $50 and 
under. 

The legal counsel] for some large 
banks has stated that the same pro- 
cedure could be followed in elim- 
inating all protest other than those 
specifically requested by customers. 

Of course, there is a provision 
now that a customer may stamp 
“No-protest” on the check, but very 
few customers do that probably be- 
cause it would require a great deal 
of extra time. 


Customer Education Needed 


It is true that very few bank cus- 
tomers understand about the pro- 
testing of checks. That is why so 
much trouble is caused when pro- 
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A NOTARY public is an officer known 
to the civil law. In ancient times he 

was a scribe, who only took notes on 
occasion for evidence or record, and 
made short drafts or writings, and drew 
up instruments both public and private. 

At the present day, in most countries, 
a notary public is one who publicly 
attests deeds or writings and copies to 
have the effect of originals, and to 
make all such authentic. A notary 
public, it has been said, is an officer 
known to the law of nations; in other 
words, has an international standing; 
hence his official acts secure credence, 
not only in his own country, but in all 
others in which they are used as in- 
struments of evidence. His acts are 
recognized by “the law merchant,” and 
to’ some extent are indispensable in 
that connection, as in the case of pro- 
test. for non-acceptance or non-payment 
of bills of exchange and other mercan- 
tile protests. The office of- notary is 
very ancient, but of course in a remote 
age its functions partook of the needs 
of the time. 

Coming. down from Roman times, the 
notary is, an;important functionary in 
Latin gguntries. He is useful in matters 
of the land and of the sea. The Roman 
law required witnesses to his acts; a 
very reasonable. thing then, but too 
dilatory for modern times, and not 
needed:-now. 

It was in the reign of Charlemagne 
that notaries were first invested with 
public‘ authority. Later it became the 
sole perogative of the monarch to ap- 
point notaries, but the pope exercised 
the same power. 

The importance and universal use of 
the notary grew until Shakespeare's 
time, and continues and most likely 
will, after being essential to society for 


test fees are charged against a cus- 
tomer’s account, but.notice of the 
responsibility of the customer to 
request the protest might easily be 
given to all customers by printing 
one simple sentence on all deposit 
tickets. This sentence might read as 
follows: “None of these checks will 
be protested unless you ask for this 
service.” 
‘This would put the customer on 
notice, and would cause those cus- 
tomers who were really concerned, 
to ask to be informed, about protest. 
At the same time, it would relieve 
the bank of the responsibility - of 
doing all of the multitudinous 
things connected with the protest- 
ing of all foreign bills which are 
dishonored for non-acceptance or 
non-payment. 


Post War Real Estate 


Real estate prices in this country 
will maintain at least their war- 
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at least 3,000 years. In the “Merchant 
of Venice,” we meet these expressions: 
“Go with me to a notary”; then, “Meet 
me forthwith at the notary’s”. In 1633, 
a drama says: “Besides, I know thou 
art a public notary and such stand in 
law for a dozen witnesses.” In Eng- 
land, the office was perfected, and the 
crown made the appointment from the 
reign of Henry VIII. In Scotland, before 
the Reformation, the duties of notaries 
were performed by the clergy, but that 
was done away with in 1854. If no 
form is prescribed, they can follow the 
forms found in common law practice. 

The Federal Government in Terri- 
tories makes appointments of notaries, 
and in States, the State government. 
The best, fullest, and most reliable 
authority on this office, its functions, 
and responsibilities, is that of “Proffatt 
on Notaries Public,” a thick octavo 
volume issued lately from the press of 
Bancroft-Whitney Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—Bankers Monthly, Volume 
10—June, 1893. 


time highs when peace is won and 
are likely to rise even more, is the 
opinion of Carl F. Distelhorst, assis- 
tant vice president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, as 
recently expresssed in Savings And 
Loans, Official publication of the 
League. He. bases: -his conclusion 
chiefly on belief that the full force 
of inflationary factors will not be 
felt until after. Victory. Possibility 
of at least five years of higher prices 
on residential real estate is fore- 
shadowed. 


“Curreritly higher prices for resi- 
dential properties reflect the cheap- 
er dollar, and further depreciation 
in that dollar will spell even higher 
prices,” writes Mr. Distelhorst. 
“Even when cheaper dollars are 
used, however, there has to be a 
continuing and active demand to 
maintain prices. Here is what has 
happened. Three years ago, accord- 
ing to census figures, 14,000,000 or 
about half of the nation’s non-farm 
households reported earnings of less 
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New tellers...new customers with whom 
your old tellers are unfamiliar... long lines 
of impatient people...costly errors due to 
hurry, hurry, hurry. These are some of the 
problems faced by many banks today. 


To prevent the loss of customer goodwill 
and to. remove the temptation of “taking 
chances” on signatures, countless far-sighted 
banking institutions have installed a Kardex 
Visible Signature record. 


Not only is signature verification unbeliev- 
ably rapid with Kardex, but its speed is aug- 
mented by colored signals in the Visible 
indexing margin, clear-cut warnings of miss- 
ing signatures, new signatures needed, over- 
drawn or stop payment. 


Cards need not be removed, eliminating the 
danger of mis-filed or lost signature records. 
They stay put, ever ready to flash out a// per- 
tinent information to the teller who can verify 
instantly instead of taking dangerous “short- 
cuts”. 

For expert counsel and information on 
Kardex Visible System Records (now avail- 
able in wood without priority), write, wire 
or phone your nearest Remington Rand office 
(probably listed in your Classified Phone 
Directory). There is no obligation, of course. 





than $100 per month, and were able 
to pay only up to $25 a month for 
housing. By 1942 8,500,000 of these 
families had been added to the 
group which can afford to pay more 
than $25 a month for rent or home 
ownership. 

“Investment and speculative in- 
terests have been gradually becom- 
ing more active. For such purchas- 
ers, rent control has proved less of 
a deterrent than was expected, for 
they are more concerned with 
principal appreciation than with in- 
come. There is ample evidence that 
this was also the case in the in- 





flationary boom of the 1920’s. 

“In the meantime, supply con- 
tinues to fall farther behind demand 
because new construction has been 
curtailed. Institutionally held real 
estate is rapidly being liquidated, 
releasing further pressure from the 
market. 

“One other factor yet to be con- 
sidered is the trend of material and 
construction costs. The combined 
construction cost index of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion has shown an increase in excess 
of 20 per cent over 1940, even 
though ceiling prices have been 
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placed on some of the materials. 
This suggests that current market 
prices for residential properties 
have not risen far, if at all, out of 
line. Higher than present prices may 
willingly be paid by those who 
anticipate that construction costs 
will be higher after the war. 

“Dollars will be cheapened fur- 
ther after the war and prices will 
rise higher as has always been the 
case after every major war. In ad- 
dition there will be tremendous 
pressure to release controls over 
prices and rationing, not only be- 
cause of the desire to be free from 
government controls, but also be- 
cause it will soon be realized that 
freedom in pricing is an essential 
incentive for capacity production 
and full employment. 

“Progress in prefabricated hous- 
ing, as with every new industry, 
will probably be gradual and the 
number of such units erected in the 
early years will be small in relation 
to the existing 28,000,000 residen- 
tial units in non-farm areas—too 
small to have a depressing effect on 
existing prices except in isolated 
cases. 

“Talk of 1,000,000 new units per 
year also raises questions as to the 
effect this volume would have on 
prices. In the first place, this figure 
will probably not be reached in the 
first year after the war and may 


. Tequire two or three years. Second- 


ly, there is a tremendous backlog 
of demand which will require an 
equally tremendous volume of new 
bujlding before the. saturation 
point is reached. Based-on an aver- 
age use life of 50 years per dwell- 
ing unit, annual urban replacement 
requirements alone should approx- 
imate 500,000, which is the annual 
average of new construction over 
the last 20 years. The recent and 
long-term accumulated demand for 
housing which is supported by a 
higher evel of earnings plus the 
most liberal fmancing terms in his- 
tory will not be saturated in one, 
two or three years of active con- 
struction. As long’ as demand ex- 
ceeds supply, prices should hold up 
and until better balance is reached 
such prices are apt to run ahead of 
construction costs.” 


~- Whewtecianee 


The FBI As An Aid 
To The Banker 


(Continued from page 440) 

Our records indicate that noon 
is one of the most favored striking 
times for bandits. They feel that 
the banks will be less protected at 
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that time. Others break in during 
the night and lie in wait for officials 
and employees. But even this type 
of attack can be successfully re- 
pulsed by a system now in use in 
some of the smaller banks. The 
employees have worked out a sys- 
tem under which the first person to 
enter the bank is able, by some pre- 
arranged signal, to notify the others 
if‘all is not well. 


Alarm systems of various types 
are also helpful. But after the gang 
has come, robbed and gone, the in- 
vestigator can work only with what 
clues are found at the scene and 
with what information is given to 
him by the witnesses. The value of 
these clues and of this information 
will be controlled, to a large meas- 
ure, by advance thought on the part 
of the bank management in plan- 
ning for just such an emergency. 

I mentioned previously that losses 
from robberies had declined. Here 
are the figures, exclusive of larceny, 
forgery, and fraudulent check cases, 
but including bank messenger hold- 
ups. 


Number Amount 

Year of Robberies Stolen 

1929 454 $2,199,213,07 
1930 528 5,129,586.89 
1931 603 2,381,271.57 
1932 606 4,503,331.17 
1933 519 2,286,961.94 
1934 417 1,958,965.27 
1935 229 1,102,285.77 
1936 161 505,113.60 
1937 135 566,517.91 
1938 116 ‘590,182.38 
1939 143 ” $72,500.06 
1940 102 382,877.96 
1941 52 171,086.76 
1942 48 194,475.51 


Realizing the seriousness of the 
situation, the Congress of the United 
States in May, 1934, passed the 
Federal Bank Robbery Act making 
it a Federal offense to rob either a 
National Bank or a State Member 
Bank of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The Act was amended in Au- 
gust, 1935, to include State Banks 
insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. A _ further 
amendment to the Act was passed 
in August, 1937, covering burglaries 
and larcenies committed in any of 
the above-mentioned classes of 
banks, Since the enactment. of the 
legislation in- 1934, there had been 
convicted as of June 30, 1943, 1,078 
individuals for either bank robbery 
or bank burglary. These included 
752 federal court and 326 state 
court convections. 

When the FBI entered the picture 
by virtue of the act of 1934, the 
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our Bank and Bankers Divi- 
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bank robbers had enjoyed advan- 


tages because they could strike, 
speed away in fast cars over care- 
fully selected routes, and bury 
themselves in arranged hideouts in 
other jurisdictions. But this law 
permitted federal agents, for the 
first time, to seek them out and ap- 
prehend them wherever they might 
be in hiding. 

You are aware of the savings to 
you resulting from the reduced in- 
surance rates made possible by bet- 
ter control of these dangerous men. 
But we of the FBI still are not 
satisfied. With your co-operation we 
shall continue to exert every effort 








to apprehend the guilty as soon as 
humanly possible, so that the cer- 
tainty of punishment will deter 
others who may be tempted to walk 
in with a gun and demand your 
money. 


Further Study Of The 
Negotiable Instruments Act 
(Continued from page 451) 


is necessary for this purpose; and 
the authority of the agent may be 
established as in other cases of 
agency. 

“Where the instrument contains 
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or a person adds to his signature 
words indicating that he signs for 
or on behalf of a principal, or in 
a representative capacity, he is not 
liable on the instrument if he was 
duly authorized; but the mere ad- 
dition of words describing him as 
an agent, or as filling a representa- 
tive character, without disclosing 
his principal does not exempt him 
from persona] liability.” 

It is important for banks to re- 
quire official information from cor- 
porations as to who is authorized to 
sign for the corporation. A reso- 
lution of the board of directors or 
official letter is, of course, kept on 
file where it may be readily found 
in case of any necessity. This is im- 
portant because a person signing 
for a corporation, often is not able 
to pay the obligations he signs out 
of his own funds, if he should be 
held liable. 

It is to the bank’s advantage 
therefore, to have legal evidence 
that the corporation is liable for 
instruments signed in its name by 
those authorized to sign. 

In handling checks of corpora- 
tions, therefore, it is important for 
tellers and bookkeepers to know 
that the signatures are currently 
authorized. Changes in authorized 


signers must be made familiar to 
everyone who handles negotiable 
instruments in the bank. 


Some agents have limited author- 
ity, and they sign a negotiable in- 
strument, using the words “By 
procuration” or “By proc” or “by 
Pro”. These words are warnings 
that the signer has limited author- 
ity. The law Says regarding this type 
of signature: 

“A signature by ‘procuration’ 
operates as notice that the agent has 
but a limited authority to sign, and 
the principal is bound only in case 
the agent in so signing acted within 
the actual limits of his authority.” 

It is necessary, therefore, in 
handling a negotiable instrument 
signed in this way to make sure 
that the legal limits of the, signer’s 
authority are officially known to 
the bank. , 

Infants and corporations are clas- 
sified together in Section 22 of the 
Act, in the following language: 

“The indorsement or assignment 
of the instrument by a corporation 
or by an infant passes the property 
therein, notwithstanding that from 
want of capacity the corporation or 
infant may incur no liability there- 
on.” 
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Forged Signatures 


Probably forged signatures will 
always be with us. They are more 
likely to occur during the next few 
years than during the past few 
years. There will be many who will 
be tempted to get money in what 
they think is an easy way. The law 
refers to forged signatures as fol- 
lows: ’ 

“When a signature is forged or 
made without the authority of the 
person whose signature it purports 
to be, it is wholly inoperative, and 
no right to retain the instrument, or 
to give a discharge therefor, or to 
enforce payment thereof against 
any party thereto, can be acquired 
through or under such signature, 
unless the party against whom it is 
sought to enforce such right, is pre- 
cluded from setting up the forgery 
or want of authority.” 

This law places the responsibility 
for cashing! checks with forged sig- 
natures directly upon the bank 
cashing such checks. The last signa- 
ture must be known before a nego- 
tiable instrument is accepted. If the 
signature is not in the signature file, 
the item of course, must be handled 
by an officer who must use what- 
ever precautions are necessary to 
make certain that the signature is 
not a forgery. 


“For Value Received” Not 
Necessary 


While most notes have the phrase 
“for value received”, the law makes 
this phrase unnecessary. Article II 
of the Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act covers the subject of 
consideration. Section 24 reads as 
follows: j 

“Every negotiable instrument is 
deemed prima facie to have been 
issued for a valuable consideration; 
and every person whose signature 
appears thereon to have become a 
party thereto for value,” 

Section 25 then describes what 
value is in the following language: 

“Value is any consideration suf- 
ficient to support a simple contract, 
An antecedent or pre-existing debt 
constitutes value; and is deemed 
such whether the instrument is 
payable on demand or at a future 
time.” 

Each endorser is considered to be 
a holder for value,.and his position 
is described in the Act in Section 
26, as follows: 

“Where value has at any time 
been given for the instrument, the 
holder is deemed a holder for value 
in respect to all parties who became 
such prior to that time.” 
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This is the authority by which 
the endorser of an instrument is 
held liable for its payment by the 
present holder. Each endorser, 
therefore, is responsible to the fol- 
lowing endorser. The law further 
states: “Where the holder has a 
lien on the instrument, arising 
either from contract or by implica- 
tion of law, he is deemed a holder 
for value to the extent of his lien.” 


Accomodation Endorser 


If a person signs as an ac- 
commodation maker or endorser, he 
is liable on the instrument, for the 
law states: “An accommodation 
party is one who has signed the in- 
strument as maker, drawer, accep- 
tor, or indorser, without receiving 
value therefor, and for the purpose 
of lending his name to some other 
person. Such a person is liable on 
the instrument to a holder for value, 
notwithstanding such holder at the 
time of taking the instrument knew 
him to be only an accommodation 
party.” 

If a well-to-do uncle, therefore, 
signs a note with a young man as 
an accommodation so that the 
young man may negotiate the note 
at the bank, the uncle is just as 
responsible for the payment of the 
note as the young man is, if the 
young man fails to pay it, even 
though the bank knows that the 
uncle was an accommodation en- 
dorser. 

Obviously, the endorsement 
would be of no value unless this 
were true. In other words, the effect 
of accommodation endorsement is 
exactly the same as if the accom- 
modation endorsement were the 
only signature on the instrument. 

These are all important matters 
in connection with the handling of 
negotiable instruments. Further 
studies of other features of the Uni- 
form Act will be published in com- 
ing issues. 


Bond Redemption Is 
Not A Serious Matter 


In a letter, Eugene W. Sloan, ex- 
ecutive director of the War Sav- 
ings Staff, Washington, D. C., says 
that both the sale and the redemp- 
tion of war bonds is more than sat- 
isfactory. 

The following is quoted from Mr. 
Sloan’s letter: 

“During March, when the first 
tax installment fell due, bond sales 
were 6.4% higher than in Febru- 
ary, and more than 65% ahead of 
March, 1942. 
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S.. Louis is an increasingly important 
industrial center. Use the facilities 
of St. Louis’ largest bank when you 


need financial service in this area. 
43 
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IN ST. iE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


* * * * 
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“The story on redemptions is 
equally encouraging. 

“From May 1, 1941, when U. S. 
Savings Bonds (Series E, F, and G) 
were first offered for sale, through 
March 31, 1943, redemptions have 
been less than 312% of total sales. 
And redemptions during March this 
year were only .87 of 1% of the 
total amount outstanding. That’s a 
record that all Americans can well 
be proud of. 

“What it shows is that we as a 
nation fully realize the privilege 
that is ours to do our part in help- 
ing to finance the tremendous costs 











of total war. It shows that as a 
people we understand the necessity 
not only for buying War Bonds but 
also for keeping them.” 


We’re Much Too Modest! 


We always read with a great deal 
of interest your Bankers Monthly. 
Think it always contains very useful 
and beneficial information. We espe- 
cially appreciated the “48 Ways to 
Save Time and Money” in the August 
issue—Guy W. Astle, Asst. Cash., 
First National Bank, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 
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BANK MONEY ORDER 


REMITTER. 


Pay TO THE 
ORDER oF. 


Community NaTIONAL Bank 


a é= 


We Sell 6,000 Money Orders Each 
Month At 15 Cents Each 


This bank has found money orders extremely prof- 


itable and easy to sell, supplying a banking service 
to those who do not wish to have a checking account. 


By R. R. ELDRED 


Cashier, Community National Bank, Pontiac, Michigan 


HEN I tell some of our out-of- 

town banker friends how 
many money orders we sell a 
month, they often ask: “Don’t you 
have a post office?” 

Of course we have a post office in 
Pontiac, and the post-office money 
orders actually cost less than our 
money orders. Nevertheless our 
sales increase, probably due to the 
fact that we give better service. 


Six Points 
In This Successful 
Money-Order Plan 


1. Money orders are offered 
to-those who have no bank ac- 
count. 


2. About 6,000 are sold each 
month at a minimum of 15 cents 
each. 


3. Sales are promoted by reg- 
ular advertising. 


4. Better service is given than 
is obtainable at the post office. 


5. Three tellers issue money 
orders regularly and addi- 
tional tellers are available when 
needed. 


6. A carbon snap-out form is 
used to save time and insure 
accuracy. 
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We have three tellers regularly 
issuing money orders, and at spe- 
cial times when there is an in- 
creased demand, we assign more 
tellers to this work. Therefore, our 
customers do not have to wait in 
line very long, and they are ap- 
parently willing to pay our in- 
creased fee in order to save them- 
selves time. 

When we started the money or- 
der plan, which was several years 
ago, We advertised it more than we 
do now. As a matter of fact, now 
it is a part of our regular advertis- 
ing schedule, and we are not mak- 
ing any special effort to increase 
our sales, but still new people come 
in to buy our money orders. 

At first we charged a minimum 
of 10 cents, but recently we raised 
this to 15 cents. This raise in price 
apparently had no bad effect be- 
cause we are selling more than we 


did before. 


At the same time, we have re- 
cently offered a less expensive 
checking service with a no-mini- 
mum-balance feature, in which 
checks are charged for at the rate 
of 5 cents each. 

Apparently, there are a lot of 
workers who prefer to pay their 
bills with money orders and be 
through with the job without leav- 
ing any balance in the bank. 

As long as this service is in such 
demand we certainly intend to 


keep it up, for we are quite sure 
that we make more profit from this 
than we make from any other 
service to non-checking account 
customers. 

As a matter of fact, we probably 
make more profit on this than we 
do on our regular checking ac- 
counts. 

We use a carbon “snap-out” form 
of money order, which insures ac- 
curacy and speeds up the service. 


Request For Payroll Money 
Saves Customers’ Time 


The Madison-Crawford National 
Bank of Chicago has a number of 
customers who periodically need 
special assortments of currency and 
silver for making up payroll en- 
velopes. 


PAY ROLL SLIP 
CHANGE MEMORANDUM 


Wanted by 


Date Wanted 


In order to facilitate supplying 
these special orders, the bank sup- 
plies a payroll slip change memo- 
randum (reproduced here). On 
this the company enters its name 
and the date the change is wanted. 
Customers are asked to hand the 
slip to the paying teller the day be- 
fore the change will be needed. The 
money is then prepared in proper 
sized packages, and when it is 
called for it is ready without any 
delay. This plan makes it possible 
for the tellers to fill these orders 
when they are not engaged with 
customers. 
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Doing a lot of business with this gentleman 


and his hired help? 


Most of us are, for he is the biggest business man in the nation, today. His many-sided 
interests and activities affect every phase of American life. That is particularly true in his 
relations with the banking business—which makes it important that you have always 
available a complete directory of all Federal banking departments and Government 
agencies which deal with banks. 


Fortunately, Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory has anticipated your needs in this matter. 
In the front of the BLUE BOOK, immediately following the 24 pages of information about 
the Federal Reserve, you will find 20 additional pages devoted to the various financial 
departments and agencies of the Government itself. To avoid the delays resulting from 
mis-directed communications, always refer to this section of your BLUE BOOK first. 


Farm Credit Administration Federal Home Loan Banks 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
Federal Land Banks Home Owners Loan Corporation 
Central Bank for Cooperatives Commodity Credit Corporation 
Emergency Crop & Feed Loans Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Production Credit Corporations Federal Credit Union System 

Joint Stock Land Banks Federal Housing Administration 

National Housing Agency Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration RFC Mortgage Company 
Federal Home Loans Bank System Securities & Exchange Commission 


The BLUE BOOK has been America’s standard financial reference since 1872 


ACCURATE UP-TO-DATE COMPLETE 
Learn to depend on it for ALL banking information 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


559 Mission St., San Francisco 5 Rand MSNally Bidg., Chicago 5 111 Eighth Ave., New York 11 
October, 1943 ber 





Bond Sales Facilitated By A Simple Card System 


WANT another War Bond, make 

it out like you did the last one.” 
We often have this request and can 
follow it, because we have kept a 
record of every bond sold. We do 
not need to ask the first and middle 
name, the address and correct in- 
scription. We have all this data at 
our fingertips. 

When Defense Bonds were first 
offered, we realized that this was 
only the beginning of an effort that 
might continue for years. For this 
reason, we tried to develop a sys- 
tem that would be speedy yet 
would be complete. The first bond 
card we made is in use today. It is 
simple and economical. 

When mailing bond stubs, it is 
necessary to tear off the largest 
part of the orange card. We save 
these and have them cut in two. 
This gives us a card approximately 


This bank has found many advantages in keeping 
a simple card record of the bond purchases of each 
customer. Although this record is not required, it 
makes possible a much better service to customers. 


John Joseph Doe 

or Mrs. Mary Mae Doe 
317 W. Sheridan 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


Mar. 16-1943 Q101651686 
Mar. 25-1943 Q101651798 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Asst. Cashier, Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Shenandoah, lowa 


Six Benefits From This Simple Card Record 


1. The purchaser's complete 
name and address is on file and 
need not be requested at each 
transaction. 


2. The name of co-owner or 
beneficiary is quickly available. 

3. The total bonds purchased 
may be checked at any time so 
that a customer may be asked 
to purchase a different series if 
he is approaching the limit. 


4. If a person loses his bonds, 
the bank can supply the num- 
bers necessary to apply for a 
re-issue. 

5. This card is a confidential 
record and may not be seen by 
anyone outside the bank other 
than the purchaser himself. 


6. There is little likelihood of 
spoiled bonds because of mis- 
spelled names. 





Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY ef Chicage 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


1-25.00 
2-25.00 


three by five inches and of a dis- 
tinctive shade that can readily be 
identified with the bond work. 


When a bond is purchased we 
list the inscription at the top. We 
make this complete with address, 
co-ownership or beneficiary. On 
the next line we type the date and 
bond serial number, number pur- 
chased and the denomination. Then 
we type the total amount owned by 
the purchaser. For this purpose we 
use the maturity price. It is more 
convenient and it also gives us a 
quick check in case the purchaser 
is nearing the $5,000 limit. 

The bond card is purely a bank 
record and is not available to any 
bond committee. It is as confiden- 
tial as any bank record. Under no 
circumstances would we permit its 
use for checking or determining 
how our customers were buying. 


It is the speediest method of han- 
dling bonds we have found. After 
the first bond has been purchased, 
all data is on file and future sales 
can be typed off in less than half 
the time it would take if the same 
application had to be taken each 
time. Without this record, it would 
be almost impossible to determine 
when a customer had reached his 
$5,000 limit. We tab the bond card 
when the total comes near this 
limit so we can ask the purchaser 
to buy a different series. 


Many customers do not like to 
give the complete name each time 
they buy bonds. Our file makes it 
unnecessary to ask for the complete 
name each time. I recall one man 
who had always used only his in- 
itials. He wished his bond made 
with his initials only, but I ex- 
plained that we needed the com- 
plete name. At last he said: “Well 
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I’ve got the gol-darndest name. It’s 
Corsiande. My sister named me and 
I’m still sore at her.” Now, each 
time he purchases a bond, it is not 
necessary to force this name from 
him, and he appreciates this little 
courtesy. 


Many people have a particular 
manner of spelling their name and 
unless you have a better than av- 
erage memory, you are likely to 
spoil a bond before you find that 
Katherine is Cathryn or maybe even 
Kathryn. A customer remarked 
the other day: “I like to buy my 
bonds here, you know my name 
and how I want the bond made, and 
I don’t have to answer a lot of silly 
questions every time.” 


This record will prove very use- 
ful if bonds are lost or destroyed. 
Very few people keep a record of 
the bond numbers and if they were 
to lose the bond, they could not 
supply even the date of purchase. 
It would be very difficult to obtain 
a duplicate without this informa- 
tion. Many customers would blame 
the bank for not having this data. 
The bank is acting as issuing agent 
and they expect the bank to have 
an accurate record. 


Many customers find this file 
useful in keeping account of their 
bond purchases. Many times we 
have a customer ask: “How many 
bonds have I purchased?” or “Did 
I buy my bond for March?” 


A minor use we have found for 
this file is the convenience in lo- 
cating an address. At times we wish 
to know a customer’s latest address 
and find it has not been noted on 
his statement sheet. Referring to 
this bond file, we can always be 
assured of the correct address. 

The benefits derived from this 
system more than offset any added 
work. In fact I believe that bond 
transactions can be handled more 
rapidly under this plan. As time 
goes on, this file will increase in 
value. It is an up-to-date record of 
investments in our territory. We 
regard this plan as a timesaver and 
a goodwill builder, besides a very 
definite aid to Uncle Sam in keep- 
ing our bond sales high. 


Increased Home Financing 


Effects of three years of a de- 
fense, and later of war, economy 
upon the sources of home-owner 
credit in the country were recently 
reviewed by the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League. In the seven 
most populous states in the union, 
as well as in eleven others, sav- 
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Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
Consolidated Debentures Offer... 


Investment 
Diversification 


Substantial investors . . such as commercial or 


savings banks, insurance companies, estates, business 
’ 


institutions . . seek diversity for their portfolios. 


This desirable quglity is inherent in debentures 


issued, as joint and several obligations, by the 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. These issues provide 


an unusual medium for safe employment of short term 


funds and are backed by sound agricultural paper 


widely varying as to region and enterprise, plus 


combined assets of the twelve obligors. 


Maturities range from three months to one year and 


are available in denominations of $5,000 to $100,000. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Inquiries respecting monthly offerings by dealers and dealer banks o¢ 
requests { further pertinent information should be addressed to 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
31 Nassau StTreE8sT, New Yor« 5, N. Y. 


ings, building and loan associations 
are doing more of the home financ- 
ing these days than they did three 
years ago. Altogether 30.3% of the 
dollar volume of home mortgages 
recorded throughout the nation 
during the first quarter of 1943 
came from this source. 

These institutions recorded $217,- 
515,000 of new mortgages, which 
is only $30,000,000, or 12%, under 
their lending volume the first 
three months of 1940, in spite of 
the restrictions on building, and 
even some adverse effects on sales 








In Arizona, Indiana, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Texas and West Vir- 
ginia the savings and loan asso- 
ciations made a larger dollar vol- 
ume of home loans during the first 
quarter this year than they did in 
the same period three years ago. 
This changing distribution of the 
lending volume of the savings and 
loan system is a result of war shifts 
in population and intensified in- 
dustrial development in some areas 
at the inevitable expense of others. 
This particular group of states ac- 
counted for 37% of the savings and 
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Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


UT COIN WRAPPERS 


Wrap all coins from ic to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 


and denomination through the red windows. |}. 


Only “‘Steel-Strong"”’ built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate register 
and complete protection. 


ECONOMY “Steel-Strong” Automatic 


Wrappers save time for tellers, 


wrap 
in supplies delivered to depositors. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


loan national volume the first quar- 
ter of this year and for only 26% 
of it in the first quarter three years 
ago. Savings and loan institutions 
in Arizona made nearly twice the 
volume of loans this year as three 
years ago. 

Among the ways that these in- 
stitutions have adapted their lend- 
ing policies to wartime needs are 
arrangements for additional col- 
lateral to make it possible to con- 
summate higher percentage loans, 
and the development of plans for 
larger monthly installments during 
the early period of the loan in 
cases where values have shot up 
rapidly in order that the institu- 
tion may keep on serving the public 
without increasing the risk. Many 
of the older associations which con- 
tinued to operate on the older sav- 
ings and loan lending plans have 
been changing over to the direct- 
reduction loan method in the past 
year. & 


Answers To Quiz No. 5 
(Questions on page 449) 
1. b—There are fifty pennies in 
a roll. 


2. b—An asset is something that 
belongs to the bank but a liability 
is something that belongs to some- 
one else and must be returned 
either on demand or at a stated 
time. 


3. d—If you are not familiar 
with the Collection Department, 
ask the person in charge to show 
you some collection items. 


4.d 
5. b 


6. d—Loans are assets of the 
bank and why the ledger in which 
they are listed should be called 
the liability ledger is not very clear. 
Evidently, whoever gave it that 
name was thinking that the loan is 
a liability of the customer, which 
it is. 

7. b and c—A customer might 
overhear a telephone conversation 
but a communication on the tel- 
autograph is written and is trans- 
mitted to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment by an electric pencil. A com- 
munication by pneumatic tube is 
written, placed in a carrier and is 
sent to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment through a pipe by means of 
air pressure, 
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9. a—While in some states state 
banks which are not members of 
the Federal Reserve Bank may 
charge exchange on checks drawn 


on them, when they join the Fed- 
eral Reserve System they must pay 
all checks at par, i.e., they must not 
charge exchange. 


10. a, b, and c—Sometimes a 
bank lists these three items sepa- 
rately on a statement but, more 
commonly, they are totalled under 
tha heading of “Cash and due from 
banks.” 


11. c—There would be great 
confusion in the mind of the cus- 
tomer if he did not return the cer- 
tified check to the bank for it is 
charged against his account when 
it is certified and, in order to get it 
credited to his account, he must 
re-deposit it. 


12. a—The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act states that, “If an instru- 
ment is not dated, it is presumed to 
be payable on demand.” 


13. b and d 
14. c, d, ande 


15. a—There should never be 
any exception to this rule. 


16. c 


17. a, b, and d—Railroads and 
truck lines commonly issue bills of 
lading but banks do not. Ask an 
officer how your bank can supply 
foreign exchange and how it can 
collect a note in a distant city. 


18. c—A document which makes 
your bank a trustee is a trust inden- 
ture. 


19. d 


20. d—If a teller pays checks as 
well as receives deposits, he is prop- 
erly called a “paying and receiving 
teller.” If he does not receive de- 
posits but pays checks only, he is a 
“paying teller.” 


Editors’ Note — 


The Editors of Bankers Monthly 
will be glad to hear from anyone 
who wishes to make any comments 
on this idea or on any specific ques- 
tion. Also, we shall be glad to learn 
as to the scores made by dfferent 
people. We may publish these 
scores to develop some worthwhile 
rivalry between banks. No one is 
excluded from the privilege of try- 
ing these questions and sending in 
his score, but we should like to 
know the position held by the per- 
son sending a score in order that 
those who read the report may un- 
derstand the experience of those 
reporting high scores. 

If anyone wishes to suggest ques- 
tions for future quizzes, we shall 
be glad to hear from them. 
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The Financing of Large 
Corporations 


Published by National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, 
New York. Cloth, $1.50. 


Author of the book, is Lieutenant 
Albert R.- Koch, formerly of the 
staff of the National Bureau and 
now attached to the Statistical Con- 
trol Division of the Army Air 
Forces. 

The study is one of a series in an 
extensive Financial Research Pro- 
gram, being carried out by the Na- 
tional Bureau under Professor 
Ralph A. Young, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, as director. Funds 
for the series have been provided 
by the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers and The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

Lieutenant Koch’s researches ex- 
haustively analyze the financing of 
large corporations over a twenty- 
year period ending in 1939 and in 
five major fields—manufacturing, 
trade, railroads, telephone, and elec- 
tric light and power companies. The 
corporations included are respon- 
sible for a great part of all business 
sales, and own a great part of all 
the nation’s business assets. 


The Demand for Investment 
Capital 

Significant new light is thrown 
upon the contention that American 
big business has reached a stage of 
so-called “maturity,” where the 
need for outside money for expan- 
sion or for new enterprise has be- 
come inconsequential in our econo- 
my. 

Vital new capital expenditures, 
this view held, were now being pro- 
vided out of the undistributed earn- 
ings, depletion, and other reserves 
of the corporations; and this was 
supposed to be principally respon- 
sible for the accumulation of “idle 
money” of individual savers dur- 
ing the thirties, blocking business 
recovery. 

Two of Lieutenant Koch’s findings 
are relevant to these views. One is 
that “during years of equivalent 
business activity, security sales dur- 
ing the thirties were as large, if 
not larger, than those of the twen- 
ties.” The author adds, however, 
that “since security sales fluctuate 
with general business activity and 
since the latter half of the two- 
decade span studied contained more 
years of business contraction than 
the first half, security sales de- 
creased over the period.” 

In other words, it was not a fun- 
damental shift in business financing 
but rather depressed business con- 
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Just as the tide of victory flows in the wake of our advancing armies, the tide of 

peace—true, lasting peace—must follow in the wake of FOOD. Only with bread, 

and meat, and milk for babies, can we hope to begin the building of a better, 
saner world. 


To the farmers of the world this great hu- 
manitarian job presents a challenge unparal- 
leled in history. Every tillable acre of the 
world’s soil must then be made to yield up 
its greatest gift of nourishment. Every acre 
must be guarded and preserved, to serve 
mankind the better in each succeeding gen- 
eration. That ideal, realized, will serve the 
cause of peace better than all the treaties 
ever signed. 

In the world of tomorrow modern farm 
machinery will play as important a part as it 
has in the Americas during the last 100 years. 
Modern machinery has allowed less than 
20% of the population to produce more food, 
fibre and €ssential oils and many other prod- 
ucts vital to the highest standard of living 
than 80% of the population could do before 
the advent of modern tractors and farm ma- 


chinery. 

Minneapolis-Moline builds a complete line 
of modern farm tractors and farm machinery 
for almost every condition and for the dura- 
tion will build all of these products allowed 
under limitation orders. 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE 





ditions which led to the accumula- 
tion of savings during the thirties. 

Moreover, during the twenties, a 
great proportion of new funds pro- 
vided by investors was used for ac- 
quiring other equities, a condition 
notably changed during the thirties. 
“In the case of large manufacturing 
corporations,” the author says, 
“fixed property expenditures in the 
late thirties exceeded even those of 
the late twenties.” 


Bank Loans Also Needed 
An associated notion, widely held 


prior to the present war, was that 
the bank loans of large corporations 
had decreased steadily since the 
early twenties, 

Actually, since the middle twen- 
ties, the findings show, the volume 
of bank loans to large corporations 
in manufacturing and trade, al- 
though low, “has fluctuated with 
business activity around a stable 
level.” 

Contrary to the impression of 
many in the banking and invest- 
ment world, during the expansion 
period of 1933 to 1937, bank loans 
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of large corporations—as a source 
of needed new funds—“sustained a 
greater relative increase than any 
other source of funds.” 


Fallacious Ideas About Inventories 


Still another notion held in many 
quarters, now challenged by the 
findings of the new study, is that 
inventory holdings of large business 
corporations had become markedly 
smaller relative to their total sales; 
that because of improved transpor- 
tation facilities and better industrial 
organization, less money had to be 
tied up by businesses in inventory. 
Accordingly, there was smaller 
needed reliance upon bank loans 
for short-term financing. 

This was true, the study reveals, 
only in the department store group. 
“Over the two decades,” the author 
concludes on this point, “the inven- 
tory holdings of manufacturing and 
trade corporations have not changed 
significantly in relation to sales. 
Actually (over the 20-year period) 
we find a stable relationship be- 
tween inventory and sales for the 
most part.” 


Secret Service Gives 
Warning On Cashing 
Government Checks 


Government checks are being is- 
sued by the millions, and there is 
increasing danger of checks being 
stolen and offered to merchants for 
merchandise, with the result that 


~ 


many merchants may be victimized 
if they are not properly watched. 

The government secret service, 
therefore, is trying-to get word to 
every businessman and banks can 
be very helpful in educating the 
public on this subject. 

The Secret Service makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions for the benefit of 
businessmen to whom checks are 
offered by strangers: 

1. Before cashing a Government 
check, ask yourself this question: 
If this check is returned, can I find 
the person who gave it to me? 

2. Do not cash checks for strang- 
ers. KNOW YOUR ENDORSER, as 
a check can be good, but if the 
rightful payee does not endorse the 
check, the second endorser will lose 
his money. 

3. Insist that all checks are en- 
dorsed in your presence, and ad- 
dress written below the endorse- 
ment. 

4. Demand proper identification, 
as the wrong person may be pre- 
senting the check for payment. 
There is no one means of identifi- 
cation that is satisfactory in itself. 
Social Security cards, drivers’ li- 
censes, personal letters, public util- 
ity statements, or bank books are 
not good identification, as they were 
not’ issued for that purpose, and 
also because they may have been 
stolen. The best means of identifica- 
tion isto KNOW YOUR ENDORSER. 
The written endorsement should be 
compared with the written signa- 
ture, or whatever means of other 
identification may be used. That is 


There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘‘go out of the 
way”’ to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


why the check should be endorsed 
in your presence. 

5. Beware of all persons present- 
ing checks with addresses far re- 
moved from your place of business. 

6. Mark on the back of the check 
a brief notation of identification of- 
fered, and initials of persons ac- 
cepting the check for payment. 

Arrangements have been made 
whereby a printed notice is now 
being prepared to be sent with one 
mailing of all allowance and allot- 
ment checks of Army and Navy, in- 
forming the payee of the activity of 
check thieves and forgers. Every 
person receiving one of these checks 
and warning notices is asked to read 
it carefully and carry out the sug- 
gestions made. 

The banks and other interested 
organizations, such as currency ex- 
changes and retail stores, have 
promised to be careful as possible in 
cashing checks, but at the same time 
not make it difficult for the rightful 
payee to cash his check with the 
proper identification. As _ these 
places become more cautious in ac- 
cepting checks for cashing, it is be- 
ing done to protect the public as 
well as themselves. It is better to be 
delayed for a minute than to have 
the cashier be careless in his rou- 
tine work and later cause someone 
a delay of six months or a year to 
have a duplicate check issued, and 
the cashier to have a personal loss 
for the amount of the check. For 
these reasons, the person should not 
be impatient while the cashier is 
asking him for the proper identifi- 
cation. 

Also to be called to the atten- 
tion of the servicemen’s dependants 
receiving checks is the added pre- 
caution of having the Army and 
Navy allotment checks mailed in 
envelopes bearing this wording: 

TO THE POSTMASTER: If the 
payee or addressee is deceased or 
the letter cannot be delivered as ad- 
dressed, or the forwarding address 
is not on file with the carrier, it 
should be returned to the sender 
immediately with the reason for re- 
turn endorsed thereon. 

This means if the payee is not 
living at the address given and has 
left no forwarding address, the Post 
Office Department cannot furnish 
directory service and must return 
the check to the office from which 
it was mailed. The check will be 
held there until the payee is lo- 
cated. 

Nothing is asked from the receiv- 
ers of these checks except to be 
more careful in their handling of 
the checks, and follow the precau- 
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tionary measures listed below: 

1. The name of the payee should 
be plainly visible on the mail box. 
If the payee is living with another 
family, make certain that his or her 
name is on the mail box, even 
though in care of John Doe has been 
given as a part of the address. 


2. If the payee moves, he should 
write the postmaster of the city in 
which he previously resided; or if 
he moves to another address in the 
same city, he should write his pres- 
ent postmaster, showing in either 
case, the old and new address and 
requesting that the check be for- 
warded. The appropriate thing is to 
immediately advise the Bureau of 
supplies and accounts (Allotment 
Division) or the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts (Family Allowance 
Division) of the change of address, 
either on the forms provided for 
that purpose or by letter. If the 
payee receives both allotment and 
family allowance, both divisions 
must be notified. 


3. Payees should ask their mail 
carriers to notify them when the 
checks are delivered. The carrier 
can do this for persons living in 
large apartment houses by always 
ringing the bell in a certain way 
each time he delivers the charac- 
teristic Government envelope. For 
persons living in rural areas and 
small towns, the carrier can notify 
them, if possible, of the checks by 
blowing his whistle or by knocking 
on the door. 


4. Checks should be cashed 
quickly, preferably on the day they 
are received. They shouldn’t be 
carried around, and they shouldn’t 
be left lying carelessly about: the 
house. ‘ 


caution against losing 
might take the Gove 


The payee should take Pee pre- 


ent six 


months or a year to establishthe. 


fact that the check was lost and not 
stolen. 


6. All checks should be cashed, if 
practicable, at the same place each 
month. This will simplify identifica- 
tion procedure. 

7. Checks should not be endorsed 
at home. If they are and later lost, 
the payee may not be able to secure 
a duplicate check. Checks should 
not be endorsed until they are ac- 
tually being presented for payment. 

8. The payee should endorse his 
own check. If this is impossible be- 
cause of illness or inability to 
write, some _ responsible person 
should be charged with seeing to it 
that all checks are properly en- 
dorsed. 
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eCheck. It , 


@ But nature needs coaxing and constant atten- 
tion for maximum results. The primitive farmer 


coaxed nature at 


little investment with a 


crooked stick drawn by a beast of burden. 
The modern farmer does his coaxing by equip- 
ment of many horsepower, at high invesiment. 

High investment requires financing and credit. 
In this, the banks of America have done splendid 
work by aiding both implement dealer and 


NO PRIORITIES ON 


WAR BONDS 


Next to the Stars and 
Stripes, Cletrac is 
proud to be flying the 
Army and Novy E and 
the Minute Man flags. 
Over 95 per cent of 
Cletrac employees cre 
purchasing War Bonds 
by pay roll deduction. 


implement user stay in business through sound 
financing programs. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





An Error Sometimes 
Makes You Popular} 


While Fred Grant, président of 
the National Bank of Matoon, IIli- 
nois, is a native of the town, and 
has been president of the bank since 
it was organized in 1911, he discov- 
ered that he had a much larger host 
of friends than he had thought when 
his name was omitted from the First 
1943 Edition of the Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory. 

In filling out the report for the 
Directory, one of his officers in some 
way listed the chairman of the 
board as president, and omitted Mr. 


Grant’s name entirely. 
Mr. Grant, shortly after the 
Directory was published, attended 
the Illinois Bankers Association 
Convention, and was asked by sev- 
eral dozen bankers if he had retired. 
It was news to him, for he had not 
discovered the error, but he said: 

“I didn’t realize that I had so many 
fine friends, nor did I realize that 
so many of them studied the Bank- 
ers Directory carefully enough to 
discover such an omission.” 

Mr. Grant is still president of the 
bank, and very happy in his work. 
He has not retired, and his name 
will appear properly listed in the 
Final 1943 Edition of the Directory. 
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Sympathetic Bankers Find Loans 


Results Of A Bankers Monthly Survey 


Visits with local businessmen have resulted 
in the discovery of opportunities for many 
important loans. A few of them, disclosed 
in a recent survey, are described here. 


Trade Acceptances Ease The Load 


FUR manufacturer in a Wis- 

consin city carried a heavy 
load of bills receivable. On a visit 
to the factory, the local banker dis- 
covered this item. He noticed that 
practically all of the accounts were 
for amounts of $200 or more. 


“Why don’t you use trade accept- 
ances?” asked the banker. The re- 
sult was that the manufacturer, 
from that time on, sent a trade ac- 
ceptance to the buyer with every 
order that was not paid for in ad- 
vance. The buyer accepted the ob- 
ligation, and acknowledged receipt 
of: the ‘goods by endorsing the trade 
acceptance. He then returned the 
trade acceptance to the manufac- 
turer who deposited it in the bank. 
The bank gave immediate credit, 
and held the trade acceptance until 
due. Then it was sent to the bank 
in the town where the purchaser 
lived. That bank made the collec- 
tion, plus the interest, and returned 
the remittance to the local bank. 
Thus, the bank had a series of very 
fine loans, and at the same time it 
had an arrangement to charge back 
any of these items to the manufac- 
turer, if they were not promptly 
paid. 

This put the manufacturer al- 
most on a cash basis and gave the 
bank plenty of new loans from a 
variety of people. In other words, 
each trade acceptance was recog- 
nized by the examiners as a sep- 


arate obligation from a new bor-. 


rower. 


Insurance Premiums Paid With 
A Loan 


N a conversation with one of his 

friends, a Kentucky banker 

learned that his friend carried a 
great deal of insurance. 

“T think I carry too much,” said 
the friend. “At any rate the bills 
are too big. I have one policy that 
costs me $400 a year. That’s a lot of 
money to pay out all at once. I have 
another one that costs $200 a year, 
and a third that costs me $385. They 
come due at different times, but it 
is always a severe blow to me to 
have to plan to have that much 
money at one time for that pur- 


. pose.” 


“Wouldn’t it be easier,” asked the 
banker, “for you to pay that in 
monthly installments?” 

“I suppose so,” said the friend, 
“but there would be three sets of 
installments and that would be a 
lot of bother.” 

“Let the bank pay those pre- 
miums all at once,” suggested the 
banker, “and then you pay the bank 
by making a monthly deposit.” 

After a little consideration the 
man agreed that this would be a 
great convenience to him. Pay- 
ments were made promptly. The 
bank had a nice additional income 
from the notes and the customer 
was pleased. 


Foundry Equipment Financed 


Daeg attending a state bank- 
ers convention in a near-by 
city, a California banker went with 
some of the other bankers to visit 
a local factory. They were taken 
through the foundry of this factory 
and the latest type of foundry ma- 
chinery was pointed out, together 
with its advantages. When the 
banker returned he happened one 
day to recall this visit while he was 
talking with a local foundry owner. 

“By the way,” he said, “I saw 
some of the latest foundry machin- 


ery on my trip to the city when I 
attended the state bankers conven- 
tion. Do you know about the latest 
equipment?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the foundry 
owner. “I could save myself a lot 
of money if I had the latest equip- 
ment, but I haven’t the capital to 
put it in.” 

“Let me figure with you on this 
proposition,” suggested the banker. 

After checking up on the orders 
in hand, the cost of production, and 
available profits, the banker saw 
that the foundry owner could soon 
make enough profit to repay a loan 
that would be necessary to buy the 
labor-saving equipment. The re- 
sult of this figuring was that the 
bank had a new loan which proved 
to be self-liquidating. 


Store Remodeling Financed 


T SEEMS to me your store doesn’t 

look entirely up to date,” re- 
marked a banker to a dry goods 
dealer in Indiana. 

“Tt isn’t up to date, and it’s cost- 
ing me money. to be behind the 
times,” said the dealer. 

“Why don’t you modernize?” 
asked the banker. 

“You won’t believe me when I 
tell you,” said the dealer. “The 
reason is this: I could modernize 
and make more money if I could 
somehow get out from under the 
spell of the wholesaler from whom 
I buy.” 

“What do you mean, the spell?” 
asked the banker. 

“I owe the wholesaler a lot of 


(Continued on page 478) 
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“TWO HEADS are better than one” 


Announcing 
The 28th Convention of the 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
Edgewater Beach Hotel — Chicago 
October 19-20-21, 1943 








THE CONVENTION 


“Collective thinking for indi- 
vidual action” that’s what you 


F.A.A. MEMBERSHIP 



















Personal exchange of information and 

ideas is the working basis of every 
 F.A.A. Convention. Your elbow-rub- 
bing with serious-minded F.A.A.ers 
helps you to “make your mark” as an 
exponent of Financial Advertising. 


will get from this Wartime shirt- 


sleeves Convention. 









Our fighting forces think 
‘collectively and deliver 






punches as a unit. 








The F.A.A, Conventions are 
strong supplements to the con- 
tinuous, year-around work and 
helps of the Central Office. 


JOIN NOW 


Save the dates and 
come to the October 
Convention 







On the home front it is our 






patriotic obligation to pool 









our ideas—to help win the 












War and prepare for the 


Peace. 













Attend the F.A.A. 
Convention and 
take away the 


“Know-How.” 


COME PREPARED TO WORK HARD 
IT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS! 
Write today for details. 






FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Preston E. Reed © Executive Vice President © 231 South La Salle Street ©” Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION FOR THE BETTERMENT OF ADVERTISING ... PUBLICITY... 
NEW BUSINESS METHODS . . . PUBLIC RELATIONS 












Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 





USE the coupon below—it's easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 
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118 Loose Leaf Binders 
120 Machine Bookkeeping Forme 
121 Mapes 

122 Mate 

123 Money Orders 

124 Night Depesitories 
125 Night Depesitery Bags 
128 Numbering Machines 
127 Paper 

128 Paper Fasteners 
128 Pase Books 
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176 War Bends, Bank Pian 

176 Wardrobe Equipment 

177 Waste Baskets 

178 Watchman Reporting System 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY PesTCcARD [IO EIO 


BANEERS SECRETARY, 
Read M°Nally & Co., 536 Se. Clark St., Chicage, Ill. 


% Pleace have sent us buying informeticn on 


Copyholder 


Using the slogan: “Protect the 
only pair of eyes you’ll ever have”, 
Franklin Black & Company, 8900 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has developed a new copyholder 
which is said to hold all copy at the 
correct vision angle and at the 
operator’s eye focus. In addition to 
reducing eye strain, it eliminates 
the time-loss resulting from con- 
stantly having to move the head 
back and forth, since the device is 
not attached to the typewriter and 
can, therefore, be placed in the 
direct line of vision. 





It is equipped with a line guide, 
suspended over the top by cords, 
making columns of figures and fine 
printed matter easy to follow. It 
also has a wide ledge-rest at the 
bottom, for holding books, bulky. 
copy, stacks of record cards or 
ledger sheets, or similar material, 
as well as pencils and erasers. 

This copyholder is made through- 
out of “non-essential” materials, 
finished in satin black, with gold 
and silver lettering. It folds com- 
pactly to fit into a desk drawer. 
And—it is most inexpensive! 


Single-Entry Ration 
Banking Forms 


The George D. Barnard Co., 3863 
Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo., has 
sent me some samples of their 
Simpli-Fold Ledger Leaf which is 
specifically designed for the com- 
modity accounts you handle daily in 
your Ration Banking activities. 

According to the manufacturer, 
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at least 40% of posting time can be 
saved through the use of these 
forms. They consist’ of a four-page 
ledger sheet (81%” wide for front 
feed machines or 11” wide for back 
feed) and a statement sheet which 
conforms to the spacing of the ledg- 
er sheet and to which a one-time 
carbon is attached. 

The ledger sheets provide a min- 
imum of one month to a page—or 
four months or more to the folded 
sheet. Since there are no down- 
lines, they may be used on your 
present machines without re-spac- 
ing, and may be obtained punched 
or slotted at the bottom to file in 
your present trays or binders. 

At the top of the folded sheet are 
two wide cut-out slots, through 
which (1) the customer’s name and 
(2) the commodity account appear 
as typed on the statement sheet. 
This provides a constant check on 
the assembly of the correct ledger 
sheet and statement being posted. 

The one-time carbon is, of course, 
detached each month or whenever 
the statement is to be rendered to 
your customer. 

Both ledger sheet and statement 
are printed in green ink, so the con- 
trast of your typing and posting in 
regular black makes the account 
easier to read, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Since the four-page ledger leaves 
are stock forms, they may be pur- 
chased in any quantity (as few as 
125) you actually require for the 
number of commodity accounts your 
bank is handling. The minimum 
quantity of statement sheets is 500, 
as they are imprinted with your 
bank’s name and address. 


Typewriter Service Kit 


With new typewriters definitely 
out for the duration, old machines 
becoming as scarce as the prover- 
bial hen’s teeth, and dealers’ repair 
departments loaded with work for 
months ahead, the “self-servicing” 
of typewriters and ribbons is be- 
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iS THERE A PAPER SHORTAGE? 


Quite obviously there is a shortage 
of pulp for paper and once again it 
is being emphasized. Because of this 
many of our bank customers are 
again asking, “Do you think you will 
have any trouble getting paper for 
checks?” Needless to say, our answer 
still is, “No.” 


Perhaps there isn’t enough pulp to 
make enough paper to supply every- 
one with his full needs, but there is 
not now—and we doubt if there ever 
will be—any shortage of paper for 
functional forms needed in the con- 
duct of a business. 


All of us are consciously or 
unconsciously economizing 
on paper. We have saved 
considerable tonnage by 
streamlining our oper- 
ations and eliminating 


reports. We have reduced 


the use of paper by cutting down 
on size and weight and by reducing 
the amount of direct mail adver- 
tising. Everyone is doing something 
to effect a paper savings and, as a 
consequence, the total overall benefits 
must be great. 


There isn’t any question but what it 
will become difficult to get exactly 
the grade of paper wanted for every 
type of usage, but we would like to 
repeat here what we have been 
saying for the past two years; 
namely, that in our opinion the use 
of paper for bank checks will 
not be curtailed. Aside from 
the question of service 
there has never been 
any need for banks to 
load up on checks— 
there is no need to do 

so now. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Here’s a New 
revenue source 


Commercial loans and mortgages are dried- 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


up streams. Auto and refrigerator financing—out for the 
duraton. Trust business—small and variable. Where can you find the 
revenue that spells PROFITS? Here is the answer: 


Protectu Bank Money Orders 


These ORIGINAL bank money orders are easy to sell (Protectu 
Merchandising Helps see to that) and easy to handle (Karbon-Out 
assures that). Customers like them because of their triple-protec- 


tion and impressive appearance. 


They are the modern, safe, and efficient method of money-transfer 
for Mr. Average Citizen. For the bank, they spell volume without 
increased operating cost—and that spells NET PROFITS that will 
offset the dwindling of other revenue sources. 


PROTECTU BANK-NOTE CORP. 


AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





coming a habit forced by necessity. 
Owners are really becoming con- 
servation conscious! 

To encourage and simplify the 
care of typewriters by owners or 
their operators, Sten-O-Aide, Inc., 
4669 S. Division Ave., Grand 


Rapids, Mich. has developed what 
they describe as the Complete 
Service Kit which contains every- 
thing necessary to make machines 
work better and last longer. 

The Kit contains a platen re- 
newer grinder and cleaner, special 
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New 


PERSONAL LOAN 
ADVERTISING 
FOR BANKS 


-Just Off 
Our Presses 


* FOLDERS 
* BLOTTERS 
* CREDIT CARDS . 
* “THANK YOU” LETTERS 
% STATEMENT INSERTS . . 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES... NOW! 


The McCULLOUGH 
COMPANY, /ac. 


32 East Georgia Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 





quality 


peonize? 


pian OR ” 
FOR ANY MAKE OF 
CASH REGISTER 
ADDING MACHINE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


AND FOR OTHER TYPES 
OF BUSINESS MACHINES 


ee roll papers are manufactured 
te rigi eee which years of ex- 

rience have proved give best results. 

@ papers are specially treated to give 
clean-cut type pressions; ribbons last 
longer because gavers absorb minimum 
ink. Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 
make it possible to buy these high quality 
ge at substantial savings. Get the facts 

om your local Burroughs office or write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.. Detroit. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 








Keeping The Machinery Running 


Now that the crisp autumnal days are here . . 
. and the Third War Bond Drive is over . . 


lassitude . 


. and we have shaken off our summer 
- we are all settling down to 


the serious job of keeping the Home Front machinery running smoothly. From that 
thought it is only a short step to a reminder that it is equally important for you to 
keep the bank’s machinery at top efficiency, too. Bankers Monthly, of course, is always 
at your service in dealing with the problems of the management “machine”. And 
when it comes to the actual machines—typewriters, posting and bookkeeping machines, 
and so on—you can depend on the service departments of the manufacturers. They 
are thoroughly trained and dedicated to the job of keeping your equipment in smooth 
running order for the duration. Don’t hesitate to consult them on ony problem of 


maintenance and repair. 


| oil for lubricating the working 


mechanism, a type cleaner, and 
special brushes for cleaning type, a 


| polish to conserve the original 
| finish, and a complete Sten-O-Aide 
| Ribbon Reviver Outfit by means of 
| which typewriter ribbons can be 
| made to last three to five time as 
| long as ordinarily. 


It is claimed that this Service Kit 


| will cut ribbon costs as much as 
| one-half and help to systematize 
| the office care of machines, keeping 
| them in permanently better condi- 


tion, saving on repairs and depre- 
ciation, and giving them a new 
lease on life. 

Anything more than that would 
come under the classification of 
Extra Special Miracles! 


Expanded Coin-Wrapper 
Service 


Following the recent expansion of 
its coin-wrapper department in 
Chicago, the Johnson Fare Box 
Company is now in full production 
on cartridge or gun-shell types of 
coin-wrappers as well as its flat, 
tubular types, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Fred J. Burt, 
vice president in charge of sales. 

This expanded service follows the 


Sincerely 


company’s recent acquisition of the 
production facilities of a leading 
coin-wrapper manufacturer. As a 
result, it is stated, Johnson is in 
position to make prompt deliveries 
on a complete line of coin- wrappers 
to meet the requirements of all 
banks, department and chain stores, 
churches, lodges and other organ- 
izations that handle quantities of 
coins. 


it Was Warm In Massillon 


On August 14th we received the 
following letter from R. G. Collier, 
assistant secretary of the State 
Bank Company, Massillon, Ohio: 
“Our August copy of Bankers 
Monthly was caught in an electric 
fan and destroyed and this is to 
ask if you would be kind enough 
to forward us another copy.” 


I have read with considerable in- 
terest your two recent articles on 
Bankers Quiz. However, the issues 
covering Quiz No. 1 and No. 2 have 
been misplaced. As I would like to 
check our employees on those also, 
would you kindly send us the issues 
with the two mentioned question- 
naires?—Wm. C. Buchholz, Cashier, 
Tobacco Exchange Bank, Edgerton, 
Wisconsin. 


Eliminate unsightly errors by using RUSH-FybRglass-ERASERS. GUARANTEED 
to satisfy or Purchase Price Refunded. More efficient, more economical than 
ordinary erasers. Refillable. Uses famous FYBRGLASS REFILLS. Order through 
your stationer or direct from us. Price $5.40 dozen, postpaid. 


THE ERASER COMPANY, INC., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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Wiggins Appoints A.B.A. 
Commission On Country 
Bank Problems 


Creation of an A.B.A. Commis- 
sion on Country Bank Operations 
and Problems to study the opera- 
tions and problems of country 
banks, with a view to strengthening 
their position in the national econo- 
my, was announced by A. L. M. 
Wiggins, president of the American 
Bankers Association, at the conclu- 
sion of the annual convention in 
New York last month. Kenneth J. 


Have You Exact Copies of 


VITAL RECORDS ? 


$5500 peaaeos 
e pictures @ drawings 


Same-size copies of anything up to 
18” x 22”. Accepted as legal evidence. 
Eliminates steno-copying, tracing, 
proof-reading. Photo-copies direct 
from blueprints, graphs, tracings, tele- 
grams, receipts, shop orders—any- 
thing written, printed, drawn, photo- 
graphed. Endless uses for A-PE-CO. 
Needed by all departments. Big 
savings. Thousands in satisfactory use. 


NO CAMERA—NO FILM 
EASY TO USE 


Simple, fast. No focusing. Conserves 
man-hours. Any office employee quick- 
ly becomes expert. Low cost per copy, 
lowest investment in equipment. Saves 
other equipment. Put A-PE-CO on 
any available desk or table. Immedi- 
ate delivery. Representatives in prin- 
cipal cities and Canada. Write for 
A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept. HL-10 Chicago, lil. 


ers fers Fight wiTH WAR BONDs 


October, 1943 


McDonald, president of the Iowa 
Trust and Savings Bank, Esther- 
ville, Iowa, is chairman of the com- 
mission whose membership consists 
of country bankers from 17 states. 

The new commission will meet in 
Chicago, October 11-12, to organize 
and begin its work. 


The members are: 


K. J. McDonald, president, Iowa 
Trust and Savings Bank, Esther- 
ville, Iowa, Chairman 

R. A. Bezoier, vice president and 
cashier, First National Bank, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota 


T. E. Burch, president, Security 
State Bank, Wewoka, Oklahoma 

R. L. Eberhardt, executive vice 
president, Stockton Savings and 
Loan Bank, Stockton, California 

Glenn L Emmons, president, First 
State Bank, Gallup, New Mexico 

Howard Hambleton, vice presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, Wax- 
ahachie, Texas 


B. M. Harris, president, Yellow- | 


stone Bank, Columbus, Montana 


Clyde D. Harris, president, First 


National 
Missouri 
W. A. Montgomery, vice presi- 
dent, Bank of Edwards, Edwards, 
Mississippi 
C. C. Neuman, erecutive vice 
president, Farmers and Merchants 


Bank, Cape Girardeau, 


National Bank, Oakland, Nebraska | 
Claude F. Pack, president, Home | 


State Bank, Kansas City, Kansas 


Eddie Pacot, executive vice presi- 
dent, Stockmen’s Bank, Gillette, 
Wyoming 

William C. Rempfer, 
First National Bank, 
South Dakota 


N. S. Schafer, ‘president, First 
National Bank, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin 


R. B. Stewart, 
Miami Deposit 
Springs, Ohio 

C. D. Tedrow, president, Citizens 


First National Bank, Princeton, 
Illinois 


John Wetzel, comptroller, Bayside 
National Bank, Bayside, NewlY 


cashier, 
Parkston, 


The 
Yellow 


president, 
Bank, 


J. E. Drew, deputy manager, 
American Bankers Association, Sec- 
retary. 
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RUBBER 
nenewe » oLLERs 


Cant-Slip is a liquid which gives a new gripping 
surface to aging rubber rollers on typewriters. It 
prevents paper shifting and thus saves the stenog- 
— time, It is easy to apply and has given 

satisfactory results for 15 years. Cant-Slip is made 
by the makers of Clor-O-Type, the type cleaner 
that cleans type quickly and thoroughly. Both these 
reliable products are non-inflammable and cost 
only 50 cents each for handy desk-drawer size. 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., 


BM H N STREET 


INC. 


NEW YORK NY 


BANKING ENVELOPES 


For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 


Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping 4 Ravelopes, Trust 
Department Files and iles, also 


Special Bank Envelopes. 


Send for complete catalogue in color 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE neg «05 


21 Vine Street Boston, Mas 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR 


RUBBER BANDS 


To replace rubber bands we have designed 
Gummed Kraft Paper strips for packaging 
Checks, Deposit Slips, Vouchers and other docu- 
ments. In use today in thousands of banks. Send 
for samples and prices. 


HEDENKAMP & CO., 343 Broadway, NewYork, N.Y. 


“ (Chevens Pian 


ewa cil sees 
afe way for B 


to Finance Insurance 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


Turn Your Unused 
ECU LOM OIELES 


Send in the name, model and serial 
number of any or all your bank and 
office machines. W e will quote youhigh- 
est cash price obtainable in the U. S. 
References Dun & Bradstreet and Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Co., New York. 


CHECK WRITER CO. INC. 
169 William Street New York, N. Y. 


BILL STRAPS 

ICOIN WRAPPERS 
Baeae ie oe eS 
'CARBONIZED POSTING ROLLS 


White bond Adding Machine = lint free, 
in all sizes. Send for samples and information. 


HEDENKAMP & CO., 343 Broadway, NewYork, N.Y- 





Quarter Century Club 
At Central National 


Thirty-five persons, ten of them 
women, recently formed the Quar- 
ter Century Club of Central Na- 
tional Bank, 53-year-old Cleveland, 
Ohio, institution. Gold buttons and 
pins were presented as insignia of 
membership. Vice President F. C. 
Schlundt, club president, is shown 
in the accompanying photograph, 


Craig Joins Manufacturers’ 
Board, Officers Promoted 


B. J. Craig, director, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Ford 
Motor Company, was elected a di- 
rector of The Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit at the “tenth 
anniversary” stockholders meeting 
last month. 

At the same meeting, Henry H. 
Sanger, chairman of the board of 
the bank, announced the promotion 
of three officers and the selection 
of nine new officers from the em- 
ployee staff of the bank. L. George 
Bott, second vice president, was 


named a vice president, Charles A.- 


Stoll, auditor, was made a second 
vice president, and Walter C. Leon- 
hardt was promoted from assistant 
credit manager to credit manager. 
Officers chosen from employees 
were: 

Russell A. Kruger, second vice 
president; Thomas A. Kenny, Ray- 
mond W. Ladendorf, Chester J. 
Meldrum, Harold H. Rapp and 
George R. Wellings, assistant cash- 
iers in the Commercal Banking De- 
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fixing the button on the lapel of 
Arthur C. Berry, of the audit de- 
partment, who has been in the 
bank’s employ 33 years. 

The insignia is a reproduction of 
the bank’s eagle emblem seen in 
bronze plaques and in printed mat- 
ter wherever the name of the insti- 
tution appears. The numeral “25” 
is inlaid on a field of blue in the 
center. 


partment; Alexander N. Gardner, 
assistant cashier in the Foreign 
Banking Department; J. Donald 
Orth, assistant trust officer; Edwin 
F. Schulz, auditor. 

“Each of the twelve men pro- 
moted by the bank,” said Mr. 
Sanger, “was with Manufacturers 
National when it opened for busi- 
ness 10 years ago—August 10, 1933. 


Heads First-Central, Akron 


The directors of The First-Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of Akron, Ohio, have 
announced the election of E. S. Pat- 
terson of Cleveland to the presi- 
dency of the bank. Mr. Patterson 
for the past 18 months has been vice 
president of The National City Bank 
of Cleveland in the Commercial 
Banking Department. 

A veteran of the World War, Mr. 
Patterson came to Cleveland origi- 
nally from New York City in 1921 
to become associated with the Gen- 
eral Electric and associated com- 
panies in various capacities em- 
bracing financial, production, and 
sales in these subsidiaries. In 1937 


he went to the Cleveland Trust 
Company as vice president, leaving 
that post to go to the National City 
Bank early in 1942, 

An indication of his civic impor- 
tance is the recent announcement 
that Mr. Patterson has been named 
chairman of a sub-committee of the 
Cleveland Committee for Economic 
Development. Mr. Patterson’s com- 
mittee will be in charge of creating 
post-war jobs in Cleveland plants 
now owned by the Government and 
in plants owned by National con- 
cerns whose home offices are not in 
Cleveland. 


Ditelhorst Head Lion 


Walter Ditelhorst, advertising 
manager of the First National Bank, 
Louisville, Ky., has been elected 
president of the Lions Club of 
Louisville. 


St. Louis First Promotes 


The board of directors of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis at its 
last meeting announced the follow- 
ing promotions: 

Mr. Wm. C. Tompkins, formerly 
auditor, was elected comptroller 
and auditor; Mr. R. D. Kerr, for- 
merly assistant vice president, was 
elected vice president; and Mr. 
George F. Engel, formerly manager 
of the Industrial Service Depart- 
ment, was elected manager, Indus- 
trial Service and Defense Loan De- 
partment. 


Investment Men 
Pick Folger 


John Clifford Folger, investment 
banker of Washington, D. C., will 
head the official ticket of nominees 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America to be elected at the 
association’s annual meeting in New 
York, November 3, 4, and 5, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Jay N. 
Whipple of Bacon, Whipple & Co., 
Chicago, president of the associa- 
tion. The presidential nominee is 
head of the Washington investment 
house of Folger, Nolan & Co. and 
has served for the last two years as 
a vice president of the association. 

Others on the regular ticket, as 
approved by the association’s board 
of governors for submission at the 
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aunual meeting, are: Albert T. Ar- 
mitage of Coffin & Burr, Boston; 
Albert H. Gordon of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York; Edward 
Hopkinson, Jr., of Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia; Vic E. Breeden of R. 
H. Moulton & Company, San Fran- 
cisco and Julien H. Collins of Har- 
ris, Hall & Company, Chicago, all 
nominated as vice presidents. In the 
case of the first three men this rep- 
resents renominations, since they 
are at present serving as vice presi- 
dents. 

Mr. Folger has been in the invest- 
ment business in Washington since 
1929 and president of his present 
organization since 1931. 

In addition to extensive business 
interests, Mr. Folger has taken an 
active part in war financing. He 
served as a vice chairman of the 
War Savings Bond Committee of the 
District of Columbia, co-chairman 
of the Washington Victory Fund 
Committee, and also as a member of 
the executive committee of the Vic- 
tory Fund Committee of the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District. 

Long prominent in civic activities 
in the Capital, he served in 1940 as 
general chairman of the Community 
Chest Drive, is at the present a 
member of the executive committee 
of the Community War Fund and 
since 1942 has been chairman of 
the Red Cross Chapter of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

With the IBA, besides having 
been elected as vice president twice, 
he has served on numerous impor- 
tant committees including the Fed- 
eral Legislation Committee, of 


which he is currently chairman, the 
Education Committee, Public Infor- 
mation Committee and Securities 
Acts Committee. 






Alban Vice Pres. 
Tulsa First 


F. L. Alban has been advanced 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Tulsa, Okla. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Alban 
will have charge of operational 
‘work. He had been an assistant 
vice president in the correspondent 
banking department since 1930. Has 
been active in the Oklahoma Bank- 
ers Association and the American 
Bankers Association, and is now 
vice president of the A. B. A. for 
Oklahoma. He has a wide acquaint- 
anceship throughout Kansas and 
Oklahoma, where he has called on 
correspondent banks for a number 
of years. 


October, 1943 
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Shalt 
~ always be a 
Christmas... 





ba Oat 


...and a need for 
Christmas Savings Clubs 


Many things are bound to change. But not Christmas 


with its spirit of giving and sharing. 


+: This year, with incomes up, there’ll be greater sav- 
ing of funds than ever before. More and more banks 
are coming to Rand M®Nally for Bank Systems 
specially prepared for Christmas Savings Clubs, 
Income Tax Clubs, All-Purpose Clubs, Victory 


Clubs, and Consumer Credits . . . 
are practical and economical, which give complete 
satisfaction to banks and to customers. 


systems which 


May we show you how your bank can profit from 
these popular systems? 


RAND MSNALLY 


Chicago 


With Colonial Trust 


Freeman Koo, son of Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, Chinese Ambassador to 
Great Britain, has joined the for- 
eign department of the Colonial 
Trust Co., in New York City. 


Columbus C. Of C. 
Director 
Leland A. Stoner, president of the 


Ohio National Bank, Columbus, 
O., has been elected a director of the 








BANK SYSTEMS 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 


San Francisco 


Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 
He succeeds Charles H. Mylander, 
vice president of the Huntington 
National Bank. 


Yost Heads L. A. 
War Chest 


Paul K. Yost, vice president of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Calif., has been named 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Los Angeles Area War 
Chest. 
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The Brighter Side—Employee 
Turnover Aids Internal Audit 


One of the accepted auditing devices is to shift 
employees to new positions. This procedure 
would seem to be taken care of automatically 
by the present rapid turnover of employees. 


E HAVE not yet “hit upon” 

any particular innovation in 
audits under the new conditions. As 
a matter of fact, the brutal cir- 
cumstances of rapid turnover about 
accomplishes the most effective 
auditing procedure—that of shifting 
employees out of their accustomed 
spot on short notice. 





This doesn’t happen, today 


Our audits are a little more fre- 
quent, our efforts a little more per- 
sistent, and what we consider as 
good practice, our casual wandering 
through a department at any time 
of the day enables us to catch many 
little things in the way of pro- 
cedure, carelessness, and so on, that 
a formal audit would perhaps miss. 
We want to do more of that. It has 
proved very helpful and profitable 
to date. 

Departmental audits on opera- 
tions, systems, forms, methods, and 
so on, are goals we are striving for 
to go hand in hand with the audit 
department as such. Our item and 
deposit volume have increased at 
such a pace that we feel this to. be 
a necessary and valuable thing now, 
and healthy to have new employees 
aware that we are not only inter- 
ested, but consider it wise to check 
up our general efficiency as well as 
their own. 

Scattered as we are over the 
state, and punished as we are with 
new help (some of the branches 
are almost entirely new excepting 
the manager), we can only feel that 
we are highly vulnerable at all 
times. We have been exceedingly 
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By H. A. DUNHAM 


Vice President, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona 





Features Of Current 
Audit Procedure 


1. Employee turnover has pre- 
vented most employees from 
remaining on any one job too 
long. 

2. Officers make casual but 
frequent trips through different 
departments and thus discover 
improvements possible in pro- 
cedure—carelessness, and other 
items that might be missed by a 
formal audit. 

3. The policy is to avoid fear 
in the minds of employees, but 
rather tc establish the feeling 
that the auditors are trying to 
be helpful. 

4.To aid this feeling, the 
auditing department sends some 
of its employees to help check 
small differences. 





fortunate in the high average 
quality of individuals we have been 
able to hire. A visiting expert on 
this type of thing was quite sur- 
prised to discover it, and rated it 





very high in comparison with other 
banks he knew about. 

We are quite hesitant to throw 
a fear into a new person in train- 
ing or later. We want to be helpful 
and hopeful. We get the idea across 
to them by having the auditing de- 
partment come down to check out 
their even small differences the 
first few times, using the process 
to “sell” precautions and responsi- 
bility to the bank as well as the 
customer. 


Sympathetic Bankers 
Find Loans 


(Continued from page 470) 


money, and he won’t let me buy 
from anyone else. If I could buy 
from another wholesaler his ex- 
perts would help me modernize my 
store and would give me advice 
and help every month so that I 
could sell more, make more profit, 
have a smaller inventory, and be 
better off all around.” 

“Tell me all about it,” urged the 
banker. 

As a result of the conversation 
the banker learned that the mer- 
chant was absolutely right. 

By lending the merchant an 
amount, which his statement 
showed that he was entitled to, the 
banker was able to free him of his 
obligation to the old wholesaler, 
who was giving him no business 
advice or practical help. 

The merchant promptly made an 
arrangement with the other whole- 
saler, who modernized his store. 
The result was that his goods were 
then displayed on open counters 
with the prices clearly stated on 
price cards. He carried a smaller 
inventory, and he made more profit. 
However, before he realized this 
fine result, he held a closing-out 
sale in another building. This was 
done while his own store was be- 
ing remodeled. His closing-out sale 
rid him of all of his old stock, and 
enabled him to repay the bank loan 
before it was due. He borrowed a 
little more money then to pay for 
the remodeling, and he held an 
opening sale that brought him in 
enough cash to pay half of the loan 
within 15 days after it was made. 

Discovering, in this way, that 
genuine merchandising help is 
available from wholesalers, the 
banker talked to other merchants. 
He was able to help several others 
in a similar way, and at the same 
time he provided his bank with 
valuable loans which were paid in 
a very short time. 
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NOW TG bc so kes eee ea en 
New Branches 


(hrough Liquidation............ 
Through Merger or Consolidation. . 
Through Conversion. ............... 


Total discontinued. ...... 


(hrough Absorption............ 
Through Conversion........... 


Total discontinued 


Head Offices..... 


CALIFORNIA 


Camp Pendleton 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Camp Pendleton Bank- 
ing Facility Office, Agency of Ocean- 
Gee , Ses 6 anon nabeeekabecesesd snes 
(Opened August 27, 
Hoover Manager.) 

Stockton 

American Trust Co., First Stockton 
CON cada cide cea tar seneees 90-105 
(G. D. Kennedy, Vice President, J. L. 
Watters, Manager. Succeeded The 
First National Bank of Stockton, 
which was consolidated with American 
Trust Co., August 31, 1943) 

Stockton 
First National Bank............ 90-105 
(Consolidated with American Trust 
Co., August 31, 1943 and now operated 
as First Stockton Office of American 
Trust Co.) 


CONNECTICUT 

Springdale 
Springdale Bank & Trust Co... .51-335 
(Merged with Stamford Industrial 
Bank, Stamford, as The Springdale 
Bank & Trust Co., Stamford, July 19, 
1943) 

Stamford . 
The Springdale Bank & bewbesr 2 Co. 


s 65/eRGGa shank Opee es sane sree tee ee -335 
(Capital, Common $125,000, Preterred 
$21,000, Surplus and Profits $25,615. 
Conrad A. Lund, President, W. S. Mer- 
lette, Treasurer. Merger of Springdale 
Bank & Trust Co., Springdale and 
Stamford Industrial Bank, Stamford, 
effective July 19, 1943) 

Stamford 
Stamford Industrial Bank...... 51-342 
(Merged with Springdale 
Trust Co., Springdale as The Spring- 
dale Bank & Trust Co., Stamford, July 
19, 1943) 


FLORIDA 
Dale Mabry Field 
Lewis State Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of Lewis State Bank, Tallahas- 
GOOG, Dilsias ccs cicsictdeteun serdar esa 


ILLINOIS 
Kansas 


Kansas State Bank............ 70-2167 


(Capital $25.000. B. W. Honnold, Presi- 
dent, Geo. H. Givens, Cashier. To open 
September 11, 1943) 

Maywood 

*First National Bank of Maywood 
nate es ORR ecaabeée wtaeewag on 70-2170 
(Capital $125,000. Louis E. Nelson, 
President, James C. Lorr, Cashier 
Charter issued September 7, 1943) 

Metamora 

Metamora National Bank...... 70-1456 
(Capital $50,000. S. M. Snyder, Presi- 


=) 


dent, J. C. Snyder, Cashier. Conversion 


of Metamora State Bank, effective 
August 25, 1943) 

Metamora 

Metamora State Bank........... 70-1456 
(Converted to Metamora National 
Bank, effective August 25, 1943) 








October, 1943 


Changes not shown in Final 1943 Rand M®Nally Bankers Directory indicated by an * 
NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


.......-National 3; State 4 


_.......National 1; State 3. 
.......-National 1; State 2 


CHANGES 


National 6; State 8...... 


PES State 1; Private 1 


National 2; State 6; Private 1. 










BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


sua Total 7 
. Total 14 











S Seanteea State 2 


INDIANA 

Gary 
Gary National Bank............ 71-145 
(Capital $400,000. W. W. Gasser, Presi- 
dent, F. N. Tyler, Cashier. Conversion 
of Gary State Bank, Gary, effective 
August 18, 1943) 

Gary 
Gary National Bank, Central Branch, 
Rate (SEE ss cc: cuecemtecatacudheqnean 
(Conversion of Gary State Bank, 
Central Branch, effective August 18, 
1943) 

Gary 
Gary National Bank, Glen Park 
Branch, 3808 Broadway...........++.+. 
(Conversion of Gary State Bank, Glen 


Park Branch, effective August 18, 
1943) 

Gary 
Gary State Bawls. ...cccccsccecs 71-145 
(Converted to Gary National Bank, 
August 18, 1943) 

Gary 
Gary State Bank, Central Branch, 1710 
EOGRWRD 5 ncdcan cbtnccveterasagoeses 
(Converted to Gary National Bank, 


Central Branch, effective August 18, 
1943) 

Gary 
Gary State Bank, Glen Park Branch, 
BSSOE BORG WOG «oc cccccccscosssccenece 


(Converted to Gary National Bank, 
Glen Park Branch, effective August 18, 
1943) 


KANSAS 
Fort Riley 
First National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of First National Bank, Junction 
on a SR a eee rare ea 
(Opened August 1943) 


MICHIGAN 
Falmouth 
Falmouth Bank, Private........ 74-639 
(Liquidating. No business transacted 
after August 31, 1943) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Camp McCain 
*Grenada Bank, Camp McCain Branch 
Office of Grenada Bank, Grenada, Miss. 
(D. D. Crawford, Manager. Opened July 
15, 1943) 


MISSOURI 
Portland 
BOR Of POPCIIG: « oo sssicc cnc 80-1170 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Sep- 


tember 1, 1943) 
NEBRASKA 
Battle Creek 
Battle Creek State Bank...... 76-1352 
(Capital $12,500, Surplus and Profits 
$3,500. B. E. Adkins, President, E. H. 


Doering, Cashier. Opened September 1, 


1943) 
NEVADA 
Austin 
Lander County Bank............ 94-30 
(Merged with Nevada Bank of Com- 
merce, 


Elko, Nevada, July 31, 1943 and 





IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


ene a FS ey State 2 Fe enka dat wh WR ea ee Ol ee he ibe eee Total 1 
eee 5 Sate ee OT SRR APs a aS Ge. FT Re .. Total 2 
Pare API ay eh S RARE ae ot aed ..... Total 3 





Total 2 





operated as a branch) 

Austin 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Branch of 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Elko, Nev. 
(Succeeded Lander County Bank which 
merged with Nevada Bank of Com- 
merce, Elko, Nev., July 31, 1943) 

Battle Mountain 
Battle Mountain State Bank..... 94-32 
(Merged with Nevada Bank of Com- 
merce, Elko, Nev., August 5, 1943 and 
operated as a branch) 

Battle Mountain 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Branch of 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Elko, Nev. 
(Succeeded Battle Mountain State 
Bank, Battle Mountain which merged 
with Nevada Bank of Commerce, Elko, 
August 5, 1943) 


NEW YORK 
New York 
Marine Midland Trust Co., 
OGiee Ot SOU TE OGG Bees iék cc oc ccscbin 
(Taken over by Manufacturers Trust 
Co. and business transferred to its 
Yorkville Office at 1511 Third Ave., 
August 31, 1943) 
Orangeburg 
Bank of Westchester, Camp Shanks 
Banking Facility Office of Bank of 
Westchester, Yonkers...............- 


Yorkville 


(Opened August 12, 1943. Thomas 
Weir, Manager) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Salisbury 
) tt ee! rere 66-947 


(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$40,000. Succeeded Salisbury Morris 
Plan Co. which amended its charter to 
accept checking accounts, September 
1, 1943) 
Salisbury 
Salisbury Morris Plan Co............. 
(Changed title to Morris Plan Bank 
and charter amended to accept check- 
ing accounts, September 1, 1943) 
Spencer 


Morris Plan Bank, Branch of Morris 


Plan Bank, Salisbury, N. C.....66-948 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Portland 
The First and Farmers Bank...77-682 


(Conversion of First and Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, August 30, 1943) 
Portland 

First and Farmers National Bank 
ceokvendiiinens cf <tbheawds as eee ce 77-682 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Au- 
gust 30, 1943. Converted to The First 
and Farmers Bank) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Union 
Union County Bank............ 67-735 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Jno. M. Little, President, P. J. 
Free, Vice President and Cashier. To 
open September 15, 1943) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Provo 
*Southern Hills Bank, Branch of South- 
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ern Hills Bank, Edgemont, S. 
(Opened August 14, 1943) 


TEXAS 
Randolph Field 
Broadway National Bank, Banking 
Facility Office of Broadway National 
Bank, Alamo Heights, Tex............ 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane 
*The Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Spokane Army Air Depot Banking 
aa ae 28-68 
(J. C. Ferguson, Manager. To open 
about October 1, 1943) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


+ Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., will open a branch at 
San Diego to be named Five Points 
Branch. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bradley Field 
7*First National Bank, Banking Facility 
Office of First National Bank, Suffield. 


GEORGIA 
Blairsville : 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank, Private 
Jank—not Inc. 


ILLINOIS 

Camp Grant 

*Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
Banking Facility Office of Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Rockford. 

Plano 

*Community Bank of Plano 
(L. A. Sars, correspondent) 


70-2169 


INDIANA 
Upland 
+*The Upland Bank. 
(Pearl Hodson, President, Dorris Rey- 
nolds, Cashier) 


KENTUCKY 
Bowman Field : , 
+*Louisville Trust Co., Banking Facility 
Office of Louisville Trust Co., Louis- 
ville. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 

*Progressive Industrial Bank, 222 
ondelet St 
(W. J. Fischer, correspondent) 


MINNESOTA 


Hallock 

*Northwestern State Bank of Hallock. 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $10,000. J. R. Chappel and 
Cc. D. Tearse, Winona, Minn., corres- 
pondents) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Hickory . 
+*Newton County Bank,, Newton, Miss., 
Hickory Branch Office) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Herreid 

+*Campbell County State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. R. 
White, correspondent) 

Hurley 

+*Hurley State Bank, 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. R. 
Rayburn, correspondent) 


TEXAS 


Houston 
*Heights State Bank. 
(Approved August 16, 1943) 


Lost And Found 


If something belonging to a cus- 
tomer is found in the safe deposit 
vault, ask customers who visited the 
vault preceding the finding of the 
item, whether they have lost any- 
thing, rather than naming what has 
been found. 
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Random Thoughts 


It is not easy, but it is necessary 
to keep a sympathetic but firm atti- 
tude when dealing with a stranger 
who applies for admission to the 
vault. 


The first thing a teller should 
learn is to speak the name of each 
customer when he approaches the 
window. 


The tone of voice is more impor- 
tant in banking than in any other 
business. 


Colored stock is used for forms 
as a means of avoiding errors and 
saving time when the color will 
quickly identify the source and in- 
dicate the disposition that is to be 
made of the form. 


Tribute To 
Harry A. Bryant 


Delivered by Harold Stonier, executive 

manager of the American Bankers 

Association at the Association’s Annual 

Meeting in New York, Wednesday 

morning, September 15, 1943. Mr. 

Bryant died in New York the previous 
evening. 


“Mr. President, it is with a sad 
heart I officially report to this con- 
vention that during the early eve- 
ning hours of last night, Harry A. 
Bryant, president of the Parsons 
Commercial Bank, of Parsons, 
Kansas, passed on to his reward. 
The shock of his sudden passing 
casts a shadow over this stimulating 
and pleasant meeting, yet the great 
citizen soldier that he was, I know 
he would urge us to carry on with 
fortitude to meet the problems be- 
fore us. He would want no time 
given to grieving. Death must be 
but a transition in the everlasting 
stream of life. His spirit will never 
die. With us always will be his 
courage, his intellectual honesty, his 
devotion to the cause of chartered 
banking. 

“For over a quarter of a century 
he served his state and this National 
Association. Many committees and 
commissions have had the benefit 
of his sage advice and counsel. With 
high distinction he served as presi- 
dent of our great State Bank Divi- 
sion. He gave many of his last hours 
during this convention to the work 
of its Committee on Resolutions. 

“There is no death for the spirit 
of such a man.” 
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